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HE hours need never drag for lack of en- 
tertainment if you have a Columbia in your 
home. And the longer you owna Columbia, the 
more you will enjoy it—the more you will know 
what it means and what it can mean in pleasure. 


Joy-filled evenings, the liveliest times, little 
impromptu parties—no end of ways in which the 
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Florida Furnishes Good Wild Turkey Hunting 


But a Knowledge of the Birds and Some of their Elusive Tricks is Essential in Getting Even a Fair Shot— 


Incidents of a Successful Christmas Hunt 
By Osceola. 


OUBTLESS there have been other hunts 
D just as good. Many more successful as 
to size of bag but for downright satis- 
faction to one greenhorn on a turkey hunt I 
maintain this one deserves recording. We had 
planned a short trip down the river after break- 
fast and to try some of the bayous for green- 
heads and black mallards, as we call the mallard 
and black ducks, but just as we had the open 
launch ready a severe squall came up, the wind 
having been southwest and with a dash of rain 
veered northwest and on a falling tide we were 
certain to draw a blank unless we went much 
farther than we had planned and so miss our 
promised turkey dinner. 

I was invited to Tom’s to help eat a fine young 
gobbler he had shot when we had been out 
Christmas eve day and Frank was to dine at 
home on a turkey hen shot also by that same 
Tom—Frank’s brother—and a mighty hunter 
after turkeys he is, although not at all a good 
wing shot. He says, “Let ’em be in a tree or 
on the ground and they are mine, but no flying 
for me.” With a dog to find and flush them he 
is almost certain to hunt one down and shoot 
it from the tree by a steady stalk, and that is 
no mean achievement, let me announce to the 
public, for a more wary bit of flesh and feathers 
than that same old turkey I know not to travel 
this corner of the universe. 

Should they scatter without being located, as 
frequently happens when the dog runs on them 
in the thickly wooded swamps, then Tom goes 
off for an hour or two and returning ties up his 
dog, that is not too well broken, a skinny, under- 
sized pointer of right good breeding and no 
bringing up,—as your well groomed sportsman 





would maintain—and with the bone from the second 


“joint of a hen turkey’s wing such beguiling and 


entreating notes are wafted down the glades and 
across the open piney woods that it seems al- 
most impossible for a young bird to keep away, 





Truly the Grandest Game Bird of the Continent. 


and the old hen just knows it to be one of her 
youngsters and drops down right there. Now 
that does seem like taking a mean advantage of 
the bird, perhaps, but so few hunters get just 
the right curl to the “putt” or the rounding to 
the “Turk” that few indeed ever become really 
expert at calling. I might write several chapters 


on good and bad turkey calling, with lots of 
yarns on “almost getting that old gobbler” or 
“somebody must ah skeered him off,” usually the 
excuses of an indifferent hand (mouth) at the 
turkey bone. 

Well! that’s some digression from our duck 
hunt, but it has some bearing as we may find later. 

By the time the weather had settled and we 
had digested our mail with a brief look at the 
last note on the Ancona and Why the Darda- 
nelles were yet closed and Where the Ford party 
would eat Christmas turkey, our mid day meals 
were ready and we decided to try a brief quail 
hunt afterwards, feeling sure none of us would 
enjoy a hard hunt. 

We were all three ready about 2 P. M., Tom 
a little indifferent; the ground being wet he 
claimed he had on light shoes and would get 
his feet wet, which we knew was bosh, for a 
fisherman who usually has wet feet all week. 
If it had been a hunt for turkeys he would have 
changed shoes for boots mighty quick or gone 
with the light shoes. 

We struck out the Newport road to the edge 
of the “Quarters,” Frank and I taking the low 
ground bordering the “head” leading down into 
the branch, while Tom kept to the higher land 
and moved on. Fanny soon showed birds at 
hand and I yelled for Tom, but it was. blowing 
a half gale and he was too far off to hear and 
we saw no more of him until we reached home. 

At the rise Frank missed the chance of a shot; 
I drew feathers but we failed to find. Most of 
the birds had gone deep into the swamp, so we 
followed a single one marked down. Again 
Frank failed to get in a shot and I pocketed the 
bird. It was too thick for him even to see the 
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bird. Fanny now made a fine point just over a 
fallen tree in a quite open bunch of young pines 
and I tried to give Frank the shot, but waiting 
a half second too long a pine cut him off and | 
scored another bird—a good long shot as I had 
waited for him until I knew something was amiss 
and blazed away. Seventy steps to where we 
picked up the bird. After flushing a single and 
missing, we crossed the little branch and failed 
to locate two we had seen fly that way and then 
hunting the intervening open piney woods we 
crossed Rattlesnake branch and by being too 
eager or the wind too strong Fanny flushed a 
covey we had known to use thereabouts and so 
we only marked down a single bird, the others 
flying away from us and behind the thicket. 

Going around outside the thick undergrowth 
to join Frank where we judged the other birds 
to be, I just glimpsed two turkeys away across 
the open woods making for the branch, prob- 
ably 200 yards distant and close below the road. 
Calling quickly to Frank, he struck after the 
birds, taking the dog, while T ran as fast as a 
big dinner and sixty years would permit, for the 
far side of the branch to locate the birds should 
the dog flush them. 

I did not know the lay of the land, as I had 
thought, and struck the branch too low down 
and saw nothing more of Frank and the dog 
until I was ready to go home two hours later; 
Frank’s story relates that the dog took the trail 
at once and before he caught up she had flushed 
the birds and he missed seeing them. He soon 
after heard a turkey “call” but having rather 
poor hearing failed to locate it, tied up the dog 
and hurried back to where he expected to find 
me, whistling repeatedly. Returning to the dog 
and not seeing me, he took the west side of 
Rattlesnake branch for a quarter of a mile, 
crossed the branch and went up an east prong 
of the same for another quarter, working as 
carefully as possible. 

Again Fanny flushed turkeys. This time he 
saw two birds, one at long range, the other took 
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I Just Glimpsed Two Turkeys Away Across the Open Woods. 


to a tree and by careful stalking he knocked it 
out dead at sixty yards and started for home. 

My yarn unwinds as follows: After waiting 
a half hour or more at my stand, hoping against 
hope that a bird might come back my way, and 
give me a wing shot or settle in one of the big 
pines I had selected for it, I decided Frank had 
either gone on above or returned down the other, 
side of the branch and that my best chance was 
to go it alone. Passing up Rattlesnake I saw 
how I had erred in taking a stand too far down 
and for the next quarter mile I traveled unwit- 
tingly the ground over which Frank had recently 
hunted, but I went on further before entering 
the thick timber along the branch and worked 
along up stream carefully examining all big 
pines and bays. 

I finally went out into the open piney woods 
on the east side of the branch an eighth of a 
mile or more above where the east prong joins 
the main branch proper,~and as it proved not 
over three hundred yards from where Frank 
was hunting. I had not taken over twenty steps 
into the open when I saw a turkey fly up into a 
small pine sapling and another on the ground 
calling briskly; then down flew the bird from 
the tree’ and both seemed to “put” at a great 
rate and again a bird flew up into another sap- 
ling and'they were headed directly my way. Of 
course I was not standing all this while but had 
dropped into the high grass at sight of the bird. 

Now I make no claim of being a turkey hunter 
—can’t call them, and don’t often get one lo- 
cated in a tree—but I thought, “Surely this is 
the old man’s chance.” For several weeks we 
had repeatedly been advised of a big bunch of 
these birds “Up Rattlesnake branch” and from 
the many loud “putts” and the flying about I 
felt sure I had the entire flock in front of me; 
fourteen was the last count we had received, and 
I was figuring on a double or possibly two at 
one crack. Now, I was close down by a pine 
and some low gall-berry bushes for a blind. I 
feared to raise up but I could hear the many 
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loud calls continued and felt sure they were still 
coming on my way. 

Suddenly all was quiet; that was suspicious; 
could they have seen me? I thought not. My 
old brown hat surely blended well with pine 
straw and brown leaves and I had not moved. 
I waited five minutes, ten or more it seemed, and 
then slowly peered through the bushes, carefully 
trying to avoid any quick movement. Presently 
I espied two birds distant perhaps 150 yards, one 
up on a fallen log, the other close by, both with 
heads well up and alert. While still watching 
them I heard a voice close behind me say, “What 
you doing here?”. and there stood Ben, another 
of Frank’s brothers, who was out for an after 
dinner stroll without a gun and had happened 
onto me. I quickly got him under cover and ex- 
plained the situation and to my surprise found 
the two birds about as before. 

Ben is also an expert at turkey calling but 
failed to get a response that time. We dared 
not look out again and after waiting perhaps 
ten minutes -Ben crawled to the branch, advising 
me to come on and try to stalk the birds from 
the rear, as they would be sure to go back to the 
river swamp to roost. I, however, decided to 
take my chances right there. I knew I was a 
poor hunter of turkeys, if they came to me I 
believed I could get them and so waited on. Now 
I failed to see the birds after again waiting and 
then looking out and soon thought I could just 
hear a faint calling from the branch lower down, 
so I crawled to the thick timber and selecting ; 
blind behind some low scrub palmettos stood 
up and waited. 

Tom had often advised me to keep down while 
watching, but I concluded I would never be able 
to see these birds unless I was up and from my 
stand could see well across the branch, as well 
as out into the open woods. Soon I heard clear 
and repeated calling and had I been able to call 
no doubt might have enticed them right up to 
me. It seemed scarcely a gunshot distant to the 
birds but just out of sight in some thick bushes. 
Surely one would show a head and give me a 
shot! Again a good long silence. Too long, I 
thought, and my nerves were getting on edge. 
Then well out in the open piney woods among 
the tall broom-grass I heard two or three dis- 
tinct “putts” and after two or three minutes of 
racking waiting I saw a head, neck and breast 
high up in the grass and far through the sap- 
lings almost abreast of me. 

I knew it to be a long shot and thought it my 
only chance, for I surely would not be able to 
crawl through the thicket and get in ahead of 
them. Carefully I brought up my gun but down 
went the head, while I guess my heart jumped 
two or three extra beats as I waited and then up 
came a head and neck just ahead of where I 
had seen it. My gun was already up and I 
aimed just where the neck appeared to join the 
wings and at crack of gun a fine big bird went 
sailing off amongst the saplings and on down 
and high over the branch out of sight. I waited 
for another bird to show up, never moving—only 
reloading—but not a feather stirred. 

It looked like a sorry ending of a rare good 
time, for I had immensely enjoyed the whole 
hunt and thought I might expect a better climax. 
However, I was no novice in missing long shots 
and not one to lament, but where was that other 
turkey? The grass was high and it might sneak 
off but why not fly with the other bird? And I 





























still waited. Full five minutes I stood hoping 
once more against hope for another shot and 
then Frank appeared well out across the open 
woods, a turkey slung down his back and I 
stepped out and called several times before get- 
ting his attention and waving for him to wait 
I went over to step off my shot, as an excuse 
for the miss, to be sure, and had gone about 
two-thirds of the seventy-four steps when up 
went my wounded bird from where she had been 
hiding since I fired and had not moved a foot. 
There were the feathers as we afterwards found. 

I saw she was hit hard and thought to see her 
come down but she gathered strength and I had 
to tumble her with another shot. 

Frank was some surprised to see this perform- 
ance until we each had told our tales of the 
hunt, and then we concluded that he had shot 
one of the two I had first seen while we were 
after quail and that my bird was of another lot 
that had been scattered earlier and probably was 
one that he had heard yelping when he had re- 
turned for me; it being so soon after the dog 
had flushed, those birds would not be calling so 
soon after an alarm. 

Both of our birds were young hens and mates 
to a T; each weighed eight pounds and 
were fine handsome birds. It was a good ending 
to a fine hunt, we both agreed as we stroked the 
glossy bronze backs, sitting down by them on 
the brown grass, each fellow declaring it just 
rounded out a mighty good Christmas day and 
when we reached home and found Tom with no 
game, we gloated some and boasted right loud 
of our turkey hunt, knowing how many times he 
had beaten us at the same game. 
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Turkey in the Snow—A Favorite Way to Get 
Them in Sections Where the Snow Falls Is 
to Track Them Down—It Requires 
Both Skill and Endurance, But the 

Lady Won. 
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A Method Followed at One Time in the Southwest, When Turkeys Were More Plentiful. 


On “Getting Lost” 


The Best Thing to do, Beside Keeping Your Head, is to Shut Your Eyes 
And Try to Swing the Horizon Right Again 


I often think how easily one can stray. from 
camp, and if without a compass, be lost in the 
wilderness. While hunting on Lake Superior, 
one autumn some years since, I endured such an 
experience, and the bitterness of it has always 
remained fresh in my memory. While passing 
over the corduroy road of thirteen and a half 
miles which lies between the town of Ontonagon, 
Michigan, and the Minnesota copper mines, my 
attention was allured from the road by the 
melodious whir-r-r-r, whir-r-r-r of a brace of 
partridges. Stepping aside into the thicket, I 
followed as fast as possible the retreating sound, 
and after a tedious tramp through briers and 
swamp, I finally brought them to bag. In the 
excitement of the chase I had given little or no 
heed to the path or to the clouds that were fast 
gathering overhead. Starting back into the di 
rection I supposed the road, I travelled, it 
seemed to me, double the distance that would 
have revealed it, but no familiar path did I find 
—in fact, I was amazed in discovering that ! 
was back on the same ground on which I had 
started. There was no reason in the thing, no 
reasoning against it. The points of the compass 
had been as clear in my head as if I saw the 
needle, but the moment I was back all seemed 


to be wrong. The sun, which occasionally re- 
vealed itself, shone out of the wrong part of 
the heavens. I climbed one of the tall trees, 
but the very stillness of the landscape on which 
I gazed seemed to mock me. I was not a novice 
in woodcraft, and could follow a trail readily. 
I examined the bark of the trees to see which 
side was the roughest, and then singling out a 
number, judged of the point of the compass 
the majority leaned, and plunging into the 
thicket, made another and another attempt. I 
well knew the danger of losing my self-control, 
and sitting down on a rotten log, I covered my 
face with my hands, and waited until I felt calm 
and self-possessed again. I have no idea how 
long it was, but when I arose the sun was nearly 
obliterated by the clouds, which soon began to 
discharge their contents, in sympathy for my ill- 
luck, and to reach my destination I must make 
all speed. 

I immediately struck a “bee line” in the direc- 
tion which my reveries had designated as the 
right path, blazing the trees with my hunting 
knife as I hastened along. Soon I espied an 
opening, and dashing onward, what was my joy 
to find the old corduroy road, which never looked 
more welcome in its life. J. Mc. 
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My Hunting Camp, Where Rolls The Aroostook 


Loving Inventory of a List of Possessions That, While They do not Measure Much as Wealth Goes, Represent 
Untold Value in Good Times Had and to Come 


Y memory’s light I see the old shanty on 
the secluded stream, the rippling waters 
of which flow by its open door. The 

fading sunlight glimmers over all and lends a 
glamor to the scene; and again I look around 
upon the familiar interior of my autumn home, 
with its peeled spruce log walls and cedar shin- 
gled roof. The door is wide open,. and faces 
on the water. Two windows in front and two 
in each side admit the sunlight and the air. 
Again I read on the door the notice forbidding 
the kindling of fires in the woods and forests, 
in these words: “JI est fait defense de mettre 
le feu aux forets et aux terres boisees,’ from 
revised statutes of Maine—a notice most need- 
ful, for a fire once started it is impossible to 
extinguish. 

Within the shanty, upon the front wall at the 
left of the door; hang a number of towels and 
a match-safe. On a shelf repose the water pail 
and basins. Hard by is the kerosene can, and 
beneath the shelf is a box of evaporated cream, 
essential for our morning’s cup of coffee. Near- 
by is another ten-gallon can and a mouse trap, 
for the field mice are very troublesome here; 
these are in juxtaposition to a cracker can and 
several empty bottles, a box of nails, a rusty 
lock and key—for there is no treasure to lock 
up; a hunter’s treasure is always in heaven— 
also a large funnel and a lantern, with a box of 
flor fina Key West cigars. 

On the side walls hang a caribou’s antlers, 
coupled with a small saw, a drawing-knife and 
a bit, with birchbark horns for calling moose— 
which rarely come—and another lantern, by 
means of which, like Diogenes, we can look for 
honest men by night or day. On the floor are 
stored cans of bacon and chipped beef, cocoa, 
tomatoes, baking powder and brisket beef. Who- 
ever once partakes of the latter will feel the 
fibres running through his being for weeks after- 
ward. It is hardly too much to say that the 
strands of that beef could be woven into rat- 
lines that would answér for a seventy-four gun 
ship. 

Farther on, suspended from the wall, hang a 
looking-glass—for we are all careful of our 
toilets here—some hunter’s belts, with overcoats 
and shirts. Beneath the shelves, against the 
wall, repose the paddles of the canoes, some 
barrels of potatoes and sugar, with boxes of 
canned peaches and sugar corn, for we are well 
provisioned here to stand a long seige if driven 
to shelter by the inclemencies of the season or 
the incursions of bears and other barbarians. 
Also observable are a pair of rubber boots, a 
hunter’s pack and a huge chest, which excites 
my curiosity, and upon opening which I found a 
pineapple cheese, like the last rose of summer, 





By Henry D. Atwood 


within its capacious recesses. Some toilet soap, 
from which I inferred that some of the gentler 
sex might occasionally visit this abode; next 
thereto are Capt. Joseph’s alligator grip, towels, 
whiskbroom and toilet articles. Beyond these is 
another box, with my extension bag and 30-30. 

Over the bed rests a mosquito netting, not 
needed now. Oh! that refreshing bed, after the 
day’s tramp is over—albeit made of spruce tim- 
ber, with implacable and unimpressionable mat- 
tresses, seemingly of cast iron, but replete with 
heavy blankets, and breathing balmy odors from 
its balsamic fir pillows—making it an inestim- 
able blessing to the wearied mortal. 

Above the bed, and shelf, lie a sweater, a pair 
of slippers, my cleaning rod, cardigan, cigar 
case, flannel night shirt, and a bottle of reno- 
vating bitters, which carefully treasured, insure 
an effective eye opener in the morning. 

On the opposite side of the room are two 
more beds of similar make and capacity and me- 
thinks I can still hear Capt. Joseph sighing upon 
them, as the protuberances strike his marrows. 
At the foot repose a tote bag, another pair of 
slippers—for we came well provided to slip 
around easily—and on the wall depend a couple 
of ammunition calendars, which are to a large 
extent responsible for bringing a steadily grow- 
ing influx of visitors to the woods of Maine. 
One look at them excites admiration; a second a 
desire to secure a gun, and a third render a man 
insane and irresponsible for his actions; and he 
will never recover until he has had a dose of 
medicine, which can only be secured by taking 
a trip to the regions of spruce gum and game. 

Also there may be observed coats for all so- 
cial events, towels and pajamas, and upon the 
floor are sundry pails, tin cans, etc., all attesting 
to the care and efficiency of the owner of the 
camp in providing for the wants of his guests. 
On the side wall, opposite to that whose belong- 
ings have already been noted, may be found in 


suitable array the various culinary articles be- 


longing to the camp, which I will not now under- 
take to enumerate as the: list is long, and my 
time is brief. 

Beneath the front window at the right of the 
door, is a box of dry cedar kindling, always kept 
well filled and a huge pile of split pine, more 
rubber boots and a variety of kettles and cans, 
all making a camp equipment as perfect as the 
most exacting tenderfoot could require. And 
then there is the stove—a relic of the past, made 
in 1884—which still in its old age dispenses heat, 
boils water, cooks the pancakes, fries the bacon 
and venison, and under the full influence of the 
split pine, roars with a mighty voice and does 
efficient service, despite the ravages of time and 
the rust upon its joints. Then there is the 





never-to-be-forgotten tea kettle, that dispenses 
such refreshing drinks, and the long dining table, 
at which a dozen can be seated. The camp 
sometimes held twenty—and what mahogany is 
better or has better and more companionable 
guests or better fare when set out with its plate 
of venison done to a turn, its hot cakes and its 
maple syrup? The remaining furniture consists 
of five chairs and some long benches. An addi- 
tion some eighteen feet long, in the rear, makes 
a convenient retiring room for women or other 
invited guests. 


Such is the camp as I see it; and now a few 
words for its occupants! IJmprimis, Capt. Jos- 
eph is a man under forty years of age, six feet 
tall and of stalwart frame, with coal black hair 
and beard and dark eyes. As a sailor he is Ar; 
as a sportsman, none keener than he—and none 
more ready to do his share at cleaning, cooking, 
mending, tending fires, etc., and tidying up every- 
thing in and about the camp. 

His good mother, however, viewing him as 
somewhat too youthful and inexperienced to go 
upon a long and hazardous hunting trip, had im- 
pressed upon him. before his departure that he 


was to look to his companion du voyage as a 


sort of mentor. For, in her anxiety for his wel- 
fare while absent, she desired to know what 
kind of man his companion was; whether he was 
sober-minded and of no bad habits; if he took 
no needless risks, etc. To this Capt. Joseph re- 
plied that his companion had been around the 
world; had visited England twice, and was as 
good a man as could be found in the whole 
country to travel with. “Very well, then, Jos- 
eph,” said his mother, “you must do just as he 
tells you while you are away, and then you will 
doubtless get along all right.” 

Joseph did not remember to inform me of this 
proof of his mother’s confidence until after I 
had been at the camp for some time; and after 
that I kept him busy as well as I could in mend- 
ing my clothes and cooking such refections as 
suggested themselves to me, including the com- 
pounding of. beverages of a beneficial nature and 
due potency. 

Joseph was an old friend of mine, and many 
pleasant hours had I passed with him on the 
range with the rifle and at the trap with the gun, 
and possibly I may have imposed upon his good 
nature a little. But I know when he reads this 
he will forgive me for the sake of auld lang 
syne, if not for the sake of another trip in the 
days to come, when I shall again be his mentor, 
if not his guide, in the woods of Maine. 

For myself, I have but a word to say, for I 
am not a vain man, although getting somewhat 
bald-headed. I like and have liked a dog and 
gun ever since I was a dozen years old. 
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Golden Club (reduced size) for either surface or deep 
muscalonge and 
salmon; belly, leaf gold; back dark red orange 
and gold stripes; along the sides three stripes 
of orange, green, purple wool; fins black, 


water trolling, after lake trout, 


edged in red; tail chocolate, brown tip. 


Silver Shiner 
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Silver Shiner (reduced size) for either surface or deep 
water sg after lake trout, muscalonge pike and 
salmon; bell 
and silver stripes; along sides three stripes 
of purple, green, blue; tail brown, edge in 
cream; fins black, edge in gray. 


y, leaf silver; back dark blue green 


and Golden Chub 


New Minnows for Surface or Deep Water Trolling After Big Lake Trout, Togue, Muscalonge, or Salmon 


(In the April number of Forest and Stream the author will describe and illustrate Nature Flies.) 


ROM different sections of this 
=a . . 
country, Maine, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Lake Keuka in North- 
ern New York. there have 
come requests for a nature 
lure in the shape of a shiner 
minnow to take the place of 
natural bait; big enough for 
trolling in deep water after large game fishes 
running up to fifty pounds weight. To meet 
such a demand, it was necessary to make nu- 
merous trials to overcome certain difficulties. 
the greatest of which is to get a bait equally 
good for use at the surface and at the bottom. 
I succeeded at last in producing what may be 
seen on this page—a silver dace or shiner, and 
a golden chub, constructed in various materials 
round a single powerful hook five inches long— 
making the lure measure from nose to tail-tip 
six inches und a quarter long, over one inch deep 
from belly to back. 





Three sizes can be made, from nearly seven 
inches down to three inches. Each minnow 
is made in two parts, the back of cork wound 
in dark blue and light green raffia grass, rein- 
forced with silver tinsel. The belly is a solid 
strip of hard, heavy wood, cut to shape, covered 
over with real leaf gold or silver, which is var- 
nished to retain its lustre. 


Running along the middle Body are three 
strands of bright blue, green and purple wool, 
well bound by strong silver wire. The side fins 
are cock’s hackles and the tail made of turkey’s 
tail feather cut to shape. 

In the illustration, anglers can only judge the 
form of this minnow; the beauty of color and 
truth to nature of this lure are impossible to de- 
scribe. The parts are so constructed and put to- 
gether as to make the minnow swim upright, and 
glide through the water when trolled, exactly as 
if it were living bait; in addition it has a buoy- 
ancy to float naturally wherever the sinker takes 
it, and not drop lifeless at the bottom. With 
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this lure it has been found necessary to conform 
to the varied methods now in use in different 
localities for deep water trolling. and a short de- 
scription of these methods may be useful, along 
with the diagrams, to show how the minnow is 
attached to the line and the best way to capture 
these large game fishes. 


Various Methods of Trolling for Lake Trout. 

Spinning and trolling are chiefly carried on in 
large lakes where trout do not rise to the fly. 
The lake trout come to the surface very early in 
the spring, immediately the ice melts, and the 
angler trolls for him on or near the top of the 
water, the fish taking the lure viciously. but rarely 
jumping in the air. 

The proper tackle for surface trolling consists 
of a twelve-thread Ashaway cotton line to which 
is attached a strong four-ply three-foot gut lead- 
er. On the leader you fasten one or two buck- 
shot six inches apart. Use a good multiplying 
reel and an eight ounce rod, not longer than 
eight feet. If the trout run big the large size 
shiner is most seducing. It all depends upon the 
locality which bait is best. the silver or gold, 
though I think they will strike viciously at both. 

The deep water troll requires more elaborate 
tackle than that used in surface fishing. Attach 
a cone-shaped sinker to the end of the reel line, 
from three to sixteen ounces in weight, the size 
being dependent on the character of the bottom 
and the style of fishing preferred. If the bottom 
is jagged in shape. the line should be strong and 
the sinker comparatively small. The same holds 
good on smooth bottoms when fishing “slow and 
far off’; if you prefer fishing with a short line, 
the sinker must be heavy. Few trollers use a 
rod; the line held in the hand makes you more 
sensitive to the slightest touch of the lead on the 
bottom, which you must feel as your boatman 
rows slowly and regularly along. At the same 
time, a rod is much more valuable in playing the 
fish. Three feet above the sinker attach a strong 
single or double-twisted leader (the average 


weight of fish that are feeding should determine 
its strength) and two other leaders placed above 
the first, from six to ten feet apart. the distance 
to be judged by the depth at which the lake trout 
are taking the bait. Place swivels wherever need- 
ed, and let your sinker line be three feet long, 
and weaker than the reel line, so that in case of 
getting snagged among the bottom rocks you will 
only lose the sinker. Above all things have the 
boatman row slowly along and with a cadenced 
movement. The secret of success is proper 
speed, the right depth, and place. As a rule begin 
fishing late in the afternoon till dark. 


Trolling for Muscalonge. 

From among the many methods I have chosen 
the following as best suited to these new min- 
now lures. For some reason or other the mus- 
calonge is supposed to not be ready for live 
bait (minnows) until the fall. In the clear and 
swifter waters of the upper Ohio and its tribu- 
taries the muscalonge lies in the deep pools dur- 
ing summer and fall, where it is often taken by 
still fishing, but with these minnows it will be 
necessary to troll with a sinker light enough to 
be slowly trolled, similar to the methods prac- 
ticed on lakes, at various depths according to time 
and season and where the fish are known to be. 
The best months are September and October, and 
the most favorable hours are early morning and 
late afternoon, though on dark and cloudy days 
with a brisk wind, the middle of the day is just 
as favorable. 

For short casting, row slowly along in water 
from five to ten feet deep, and cast the minnow 
as near as possible to the edge of weed patches, 
reeling in again very slowly. When the wind and 
current are just right, it is a good plan to drift 
while casting. As soon as the fish strikes, and is 
well hooked, the boat should be moved to deeper, 
more open water by a skilled boatman. and care 
taken that the line is kept taut in order to lessen 
the chances of the fish taking to the weeds. The 
minnow may be trolled along the edges of the 
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channel, just: outside the weed patches. from a 
roving boat, with a line of thirty to fifty yards. 
The tackle may be same as used for lake trout, 
though many anglers troll with hand lines of 
heavy braided linen, but the use of a rod is of 
much greater service in playing large fish, should 
you succeed in getting them. A fish of such ex- 
cellent game qualities deserves treatment of a 
better kind. 


The range of these three splendid game fishes 
is so wide as to be impossible to give even a short 
list of places. Both lake trout, togue, salmon 
trout may be caught in any of the thousands of 
big lakes throughout the northern hemisphere. 
The Pacific salmon does not take the fly, but 
magnificent fishing may be had in the salt water 
of Monterey, Santa Cruz and Carmel Bays where 
the method is to troll in thirty feet of water with 
smelt bait. of which this minnow is an excellent 
imitation. Fish of fifty pounds weight are fre- 
quently caught and their game qualities are equal 
to the salmon of eastern waters. The muscalonge 
is well distributed throughout the Middle West 
and Canada, and is a worthy brother to the 
salmon. 


If anglers will only give these nature lures 
half the effort they expend on live baits they will 
enjoy sport enough to please the most fastidious. 
A small amount of good judgement as to where 
to get them. how to get them, when to get them, 
and with what to get them, is certain to succeed, 
even better than with live bait—very surely than 
with artificial lures heretofore tried. There is 
no need for this big minnow to be made to re- 
volve or spin—it glides along, or can be made to 
suddenly dart just as the living shiner or smelt 
would do in its natural habitat. 
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Eatable Fish for Our Inland Streams and Lakes 


Millions of Dollars are Expended Annually in Making Improvements 
For Navigation, but Nothing for Purification 


By Percival Fassig. 


Do we owe it to the coming generations to 
keep our streams stocked with eatable fish? In 
the majority of our inland streams, especially 
in the manufacturing and mining districts, you 
find very few fish of any kind. It is the excep- 
tion for a man to take a mess of good fish from 
one of these streams within a reasonable length 
of time. And often when he does, the flavor of 
the fish is such that they can not be eaten. The 
government and many of the states spend mil- 
lions of dollars in propagating fish, but our in- 
land streams are almost “fishless.” 

In the first place, many of our rivers and 
creeks are so filthy that good fish do not ma- 
ture readily—in fact, die. Now, practically all 
of the larger rivers are under the jurisdiction 
of the government—this includes many of the 
smaller streams tributary thereto. Millions of 
dollars are expended each year in making im- 
provements on those rivers, but scarcely a penny 
finds its way to the purification of their waters. 
Cities, particularly the small ones, run their sew- 
age and the mills, factories, and coal mines dis- 
charge poisonous liquids into the rivers. It is 
not uncommon to find oil and grease floating 
on their surfaces. In fact, almost all kinds of 
refuse finds its.way into our streams. 


There is absolutely no need for this state of 
affairs. There is not a city, town, or village that 
could not take care of its refuse without dump- 
ing it into the rivers. No city should be per- 
mitted to run its sewage into any stream, and 
the states and government should co-operate in 
putting a stop to the practice. Under present 
conditions, those officials in charge of the river 
improvements should be required to assist in 
preventing the contamination of the waters. 
While we are improving rivers at immense cost, 
let us have every benefit to be derived there- 
from. Anyhow, the money spent on river im- 
provements brings us mighty little in return. 

Congress should pass an act that whenever the 
government has a river under improvement the 
state or states through or along which the river 
flows must make it a punishable crime for any- 
one to dump, throw, or discharge any matter 
(which should include everything likely to make 
the water unfit for domestic use) into rivers 
improved or under improvement. The many 
government employes connected with the im- 
provements should be required to use every ef- 
fort to abate the nuisance. States should be 
held responsible by the federal government for 


To repeat what was stated in a previous arti- 
cle—“make a lifeless object a living thing,” make 
the bait act alive by the ingenious manipulation 
of your line. If you are familiar with deep 
water fishing you will know of many little dodges 
used when live bait fishing. Do the same with 
these lures—in fact, imagine you are using a live 
bait—force the fish by your ingenuity to think 
the same, then it will go for it quick. 

I do not believe a spoon attachment of any 
make or size will add to this minnow’s useful- 
ness, though I know many anglers place spoons 
along with their live bait—which, by the way, is 
more often dead. For that reason they have to 
make it spin. But this minnow swims along as 
if alive, and the brilliant sheen of the gold and 
silver bellies are sufficiently attractive. 

Finally in placing this giant minnow before 
brothers of the craft, I claim for it to be a kind- 
ly, sportsmanlike lure, in place of what one of 
my correspondents terms “those murderous grap- 
pling irons offered to the multitude which should 
be relegated to the use of municipal morgues.” 
No one living can feel more grief than I at the 
loss of a very large fish. Last season I played 
a four-pound trout for half an hour, wilder than 
a captive wolf, in leaps and lunges, when I fairly 
screemed with pain to see my-leader snap like a 
bow-string on his last leap for freedom. Two 
days following I got it safe ashore, slowly and 
carefully working, till thoroughly exhausted to 
slide it on the sandy shore. 

While making an examination of the contents 
of its stomach I found nine hooks in various 
parts of its body, only on two of which were 
artificial flies. 





the contamination of navigable rivers or their 
tributaries. 

This would give, in time, fit steams for fish; 
it would also help solve the water-supply prob- 
lem for many towns. And this brings us to the 
distribution of fish from our hatcheries. At 
present, our congressmen have too much author- 
ity in this matter. It seems that even this minor 
branch of the public service is used to further 
the political ambitions of our lawmakers. Dis- 
tribution should be left entirely in the hands 
of the bureau of fisheries, and allotments made 
only after careful study of the conditions in 
each specific case. Haven’t we men big enough 
mentally to see the folly of our present meth- 
ods? Isn’t it time to call a halt on the use of 
government money to re-elect congressmen and 
other officials? What are our public seed, fish, 
and documentary distribution and the promis- 
cuous franking privilege as carried on at pres- 
ent, but a wanton waste of government money? 

Now comes the question, would the benefits 
to be derived from such fish propagation offset 
the cost. At present, large projects have no ter- 
ror for us. Why? Simply, because we go ahéad 
and do without considering the consequences. 
That method is all wrong, and especially so in 
public business. Every detail should be carefully 
studied before action is taken on any important 
subject. The benefits to be derived from purer 
water can not be estimated; and the benefits 
from fresh fish to those living inland would un- 
doubtedly be worth the cost—it would realiy be 
a godsend. It would also promote a mighty 
good sport. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM 


The Red Man Showed Himself a Game Conservator, and His Game Protection Was Based on Economic Reasons. 


What We May Learn From the Indian 


He Protected the Game on Which he Depended and Practiced Methods of Economy in Hunting that 
American Sportsmen may well take to Heart 


PORTSMEN think of the American Indian 

as a great hunter, and indeed he was so. 

For, though many Indians were agricul- 

turalists and all to greater or less extent con- 

sumed the natural fruits of the earth, yet animal 

life in some form constituted the chief sustenance 
of all. 

The tribes of the forest and of the interior cap- 
tured mammals and birds by means of snares and 
of the bow and arrow. Those who dwelt near 
the seashore and along the larger rivers caught 
fish, and the coast tribes also gathered shellfish 
in great quantities. All these things they ate fresh 
as caught, but they also dried them, thus making 
provision for the future at a time when circum- 
stances might not admit of their securing this 
food. All this is well known. 

What is not so well known is that the Indian— 
at least in his communal hunting—was extremely 
systematic and carried on these hunts according 
to established law. 

The Indian was intensely patriotic and to him 
the tribal welfare seemed more important than al- 
most anything else. He gave much thought to 
the wellbeing of his fellow-tribesmen. Since his 
subsistence and that of his tribe depended on se- 
curing the wild animals that we call game, it was 
for the greatest good of the greatest number of 
his people that this game should not be wasted— 
that the supply should be made to go as far as 
possible. The red man showed himself a game 
conservator, and his game protection was based 
on economic reasons—those that should lie at the 
foundation of all game protection. A familiar 
example of his communal hunting methods was 
that practiced in the buffalo hunting on the plains, 
which was in use not so long ago but that many 
men still remember it. 

When the young men sent out as scouts to look 
for game returned to the camp and reported that 
buffalo had been found, the tribe moved toward 
the region where they were. Yet caution was 


needed here, for buffalo were readily frightened 
and caused to stampede, and such a stampede 


By George Bird Grinnell. 


would alarm all the others. The flight of one 
herd would frighten another and as this ran it 
would start others, until all the buffalo in the 
neighborhood were racing away in headlong fear. 
Often they might run so far as to take them 
quite out of reach of those who needed them for 
food, It is evident that the Indians did not wish 
this to happen, and for this reason individual 
hunting by members of the tribe was forbidden. 
When the chase took place all were to be present. 
The conduct of the hunt lay with the chiefs, who 
gave directions as to how it should be made, and 
these orders were carried out by one of the sol- 
dier bands—organizations of young warriors—on 
whom among the plains tribes fell the duty of 
policing the camp, preserving order, and seeing 
that the instructions of the chiefs were carried 
out. 

This custom of buffalo hunting was so well 
understood and observed that the laws governing 
the hunt were almost never violated. Very rarely 
it might occur that some young, thoughtiess and 
harum-scarum warrior or group of young men 
might for fun run-a buffalo or a little group of 
buffalo before the order had been given for the 
hunt. Such infractions of the law were severely 
punished. An occurrence of this kind took place 
many years ago in a camp of the Cheyennes, 
when a young white man who had married into 
the tribe, Tall Bull—afterward chief of the Dog 
Soldiers, and killed at Summit Springs—and one 
other, chased buffalo in violation of orders. All 
three young men were so soundly quirted by the 
soldiers that they never forgot the chastisement. 

The hunt was systematized in order that every 
man in the tribe might have an equal chance with 
every other man to secure the food he needed. 
The hunters gathered at a designated point and 
all started in the chase together. In front of the 
long line of naked men—each provided with his 
swiftest buffalo horse, carrying his strong bow 
and furnished with plenty of arrows—rode the 
line of the soldiers, who constantly checked those 
who were over-eager and tried to push to the 


front, and kept the line in order. Just in front of 
the soldiers rode their chief, and not until he 
gave the word were the hunters at liberty to put 
their horses to their full speed and each one do 
his best. This word was commonly not given 
until the brown herd before them was about to 
turn in headlong flight. I have described the de- 
tails of such a hunt in my book on the Pawnee 
Indians. 

The Indian was a savage, and a skillful hunter. 
Knowing how to hunt, and believing that wasteful 
destruction of the animals on which he subsisted 
might in the future bring suffering and want to 
him and his, he protected the beasts on which 
he depended and practiced methods of economy in 
hunting that American sportsmen may well take 
to heart. 

In some other ways the Indian saved the game 
and taught a lesson of thoughtfulness. 

In many parts of the wooded country each fam- 
ily of Indians possessed its own territory for 
hunting and for trapping, and other members of 
the tribe did not trespass on this ground. To do 
so would have been a serious violation of tribal 
customs—the taking of food or fur which be- 
longed to another person. Such a violation might 
occasionally be punished by death, though it was 
more likely that the injured person would punish 
the one who had robbed him by working magic 
or witchcraft against him, and so bring misfor- 
tune upon him. 

Family ownership of such hunting grounds and 
respect for such ownership were not confined to 
any one portion of the country, nor to any one 
tribe, group of tribes, or linguistic family. It 
was and is practiced among the Algonquins— 
Chippewas—among the Athabascans—Chipwe- 
yans—and among the Eskimos. No doubt many 
other tribes had the same custom, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to have prevailed among the 
buffalo Indians of the plains. An interesting 
paper, dealing with the family hunting territories 
and social life of the various Algonquin bands of 
the Ottawa Valley, has been written by Dr. F. G. 
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He Thought Also of the Welfare of His Descendants—He Regarded Himself As the Custodian of 
the Wild Life That Surrounded Him. ; 


Speck, and the matter was long ago noted by 
others. 

On these family hunting grounds their owners 
exercised great care to protect the food animals 
and the fur; and they taught their young people 
-——now growing up and to follow them in control 
of the hunting and the trapping—never to kill 
animals to such an extent as to reduce the breed- 
ing stock. In this matter they were almost as 
careful as is the white farmer as to his domestic 
herds. The territories were regulated wisely. 
Close count was kept of the game, so that the 
owner of the hunting grounds knew just about 


how many of each kind of animal it held. This 
number regulated the killing. The beaver and 
other fur-bearers were watched and kept account 
of and only a certain proportion was taken. No 
hunter ever destroyed all the inhabitants of a 
beaver house. Moreover, after certain portions of 
a man’s hunting ground had been hunted for one 
year, these portions were often allowed to remain 
undisturbed the following year. 

The Indian took these precautions in behalf of 
himself and his immediate family, but not alone 
for these. He thought also of the welfare of his 
descendants—those who were to come after him 


Teaching the Young Idea How to Camp 


A‘Movement, Nation Wide, That is Familiarizing the Coming Generation 
With the Great Outdoors 


By Allen Samuel Williams, of the Camp Directors’ Association of America. 


Before 1886 if boys wanted to camp they had 
to do all the camping; now it is done for them. 
Camping for boys is now become a full-fledged 
institution in the scheme of outdoor life in 
America and so far as several hundred camps 
that are publicly known is concerned it is high- 
ly organized. After camping for boys proved 
successful from the triangular view points of 
the boy the parent and the promoter, organizer 
and director—and in most cases owner,—of the 
camps, as a natural sequence in these feministic 
days camps for girls followed. To-day it would 
be hard to tell these camps apart, excepting that 
the boys wear flappers on their legs where the 
girls wear bloomers. Equipment and activities 
are alike. Before outdoor sports and life were 
shared by girls with their brothers the fashion- 
able feminine attitude of mind was to shriek at 
sight of a toad or the apparition of sudden 
death. To-day the naturalized girl camper ten- 





derly picks up a milk snake, properly calls it a 
Lampropeltis doliatus triangulus and takes it 
back to camp in her off stocking. As for emerg- 
encies—she scientifically saves a life in a canoe 
upset and counts it all in the day’s work. On 
hikes girls often stand the elemental hardships 
better than the boys. 

Until March, 1911, there was no organization 
among the directors of organization and private- 
ly owned camps for boys and girls excepting 
some inter-camp athletic leagues but out of a 
boys’ camp exhibit at the Sportsmen’s Show of 
that year at the Madison Square Garden was 
organized the Camp Directors’ Association of 
America. 

The President is George L. Meylan, M. D., 
Physical Director of Columbia University; Vice- 
President, Professor Edward M. Healy, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn; and Secretary, Mr. W. W. 
Thomas of 142 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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in the future, generations which he himself might 
never hope to see. In other words, he regarded 
himself as the custodian of these hunting grounds, 
which he was to occupy and use for the period of 
his life, and then to hand down in as good condi- 
tion as he had received them, to his children, who 
in turn would pass them on to their children, and 
so on to the end of time. The practice closely 
parallels the view that the Indian took of the 
ownership of the tribal lands, of which he re- 
garded himself merely as the life tenant. His 
feeling as to land occupancy I have explained in 
another place:. 

“According to his view neither the tribe nor 
any member of it has in any piece of land rights 
other than the right to occupy and use it, the in- 
dividual for life in common with his fellows, the 
tribe forever to the exclusion of unfriendly peo- 
ples. In the past the old people occupied this 
land, hunted over it, gathered fruits from it, or 
cultivated it; and as they passed away the same 
operations were performed by one generation after 
another; and after those now occupying it shall 
have passed from life, their children and their 
children’s children for all succeeding generations 
shall have in it the same rights that the people of 
the past have had, and those of the present pos- 
sess, but no others. The land cannot be sold by 
the individual or the tribe.” 

Such a broad view of the game that is in our 
land we sportsmen ought to take. But the white 
man with his acquisitiveness and _ selfishness 
wishes to secure everything for himself and is not 
willing that his fellows shall have the same chance 
that he has. The feeling, while common to civil- 
ized humanity, is not altogether to its credit. It 
would be far better were we all to share the sen- 
timents expressed by one of our best sportsmen 
and most famous men, Colonel Roosevelt, who 
said, “Wild beasts and birds are by right not the 
property merely of the people alive to-day, but 
the property of the unborn generations, whose 
belongings we have no right to squander.” 


Monthly meetings of the Association are held 
at the Berkeley School, Seventy-second Street 
and West End Avenue, and the sixth annual 
banquet will be held Saturday evening, March 
18th, at the Hotel McAlpin. At nearly every 
meeting valuable papers are read by members 
with a questionary following. The rapid devel- 
opment of the Boy Scouts of America has multi- 
plied summer camps for boys so rapidly that it 
must be hard for even national headquarters to 
keep track of them. While most of these are 
small some of them include hundreds of camp- 
ers on their rolls for the ten weeks of the camp- 
ing season. The commercial phase of this sum- 
mer population in the woods is one of some im- 
portance because of the equipment and supplies 
provided which in many of the private camps 
is elaborate and costly. The commissary pro- 
vides a nice new volume of business for whole- 
salers and retailers to whom trade in summer is 
welcome. The Camp Directors’ Association of 
America has definite aims and ideals and stands 
for the advancement, elevation and betterment of 
organized camping for the young mentally, mor- 
ally and physically. The extensions of this new 
phase of outdoor life will within ten years reach 
an aggregate that cannot now be clearly fore- 
seen but it will be a vast new interest. 
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The Manistique and Walloon Lakes 


A Michigan District for Those Who Don’t Want to go too Far Into the 
Real Wilderness 
By E. S. Whitaker. 


OMETIMES the angler takes much satis- 
faction in looking over and replenishing 
his used outfit, thinking of what it has 

brought him in days that are past, and of the 
pleasure he will have with it in the days of his 
coming outings. Here and there are favorite 
flies that have done their full duty, are frayed 
and useless now, but kept as reminders of some 
noted capture, and recall to mind the incident 
with such startling vividness that it is almost 
as keen as the original. So, as the days ap- 
proached the first day of August, and I was get- 
ting my house in order for a three months’ so- 
journ in northermost Michigan, and noting what 
was needed, many bright days were recalled 
when my prized seven ounce Wheeler fly-rod 
that I have used for thirty years did such excel- 
lent service. This nine foot leader with its three 
bass flies was trolled slowly through the deeper 
part of a little spring fed pond, in the heart of 
the Adirondacks, and much to the surprise of 
my guide caught twenty-two trout, the smallest 
weighing 1% pounds and so on to the largest 
that weighed 344 pounds; the nicest string of 
trout he or I had ever seen. And that sadly 
mangled old Coachman was in the jaw of the 8% 
pound pike that kept me busy last year for at 
least thirty minutes until brought to my landing 
net with but little of his masterful fighting capac- 
ity left. And that Professor proved the entic- 
ing morsel that enticed a gamey and active three 
and one-half pounds small mouth black bass to 
capture, and made a splendid fight to get away 
from, but couldn’t, and the little rod got full 
credit for its splendid work when at last he 
reluctantly came to boat. 


And so over many years my thoughts are car- 
ried, and many pleasant faces are brought to 
mind, by simply looking over my tackle box; and 
although most of my associates of earlier days 
have passed to the great beyond, yet they bring 
pleasant days back to my mind as thus one by 
one recalled to active memory. The old rod was 
a present from two of these old friends, one now 
no more, and each of us caught bass with it the 
first day it was used. 

A Mr. Wheeler who had a little shop at Ver- 
mont and made hand made split bamboo rods 
was its maker—and truly he did good work. 
Whether now living or not I do not know—but 
certainly good was his work. Mine is the only 
one of his make that I have ever seen, but I 
shall be glad if there are any who possess one 
of his old timers will give their address to Forest 
and Stream. “By their works we shall know 
them” is very applicable to a first class rod maker. 
When the time came I went North and across 
the Straits and on to McMillan where I was 
met and taken to Manistique Lake by Gilbert 
Fyrie with his automobile in time for a good 
dinner at Fyrie’s Resort, where I was cordially 
greeted and made to feel at home. In a few days 
I had my 11 foot canvas boat upon the lake and 
daily when not raining took a longer or shorter 
row and a tramp through the woods. The few 
cottages in the vicinity were occupied as also a 


new one built for Dr. Bon, and two families 
were in tents on the lake front. During the 
season a number of former patrons as well as 
some new ones were visitors at the lake, and en- 
joyed their stay as well as the weather permitted. 
Many wall-eyes and perch were caught, and a 
few pike, but the bass were few. The usual time 
for the “bloom” to fill the water is during Au- 
gust, but this year it lasted far into September, 
and, after it had cleared up and one could ex- 
pect bass to be “ on their feed,” heavy winds and 
much rain kept those who would otherwise be 
looking for them at home about the fire where 
it was far more comfortable. Killing frosts oc- 
curred as early as the latter week of August, and 
but very few really pleasant days occurred dur- 
ing September and October. 





The Leap of the Black Bass. 


Late in August the Fyries received a telephone 
call from Newberry requesting them to serve a 
fish supper for about seventy (70) on a cer- 
tain evening. They caught in two days over one 
hundred pounds of wall-eyes and large perch, 
and on the evening specified served an elegant 
supper which was enjoyed by the Masonic fra- 
ternity and invited guests from various parts of 
Michigan, who had been engaged in laying the 
corner stone for a new temple and drove out 
sixteen miles from Newberry in automobiles, and 
expressed themselves as much pleased. 

The amount of -wall-eyes, perch, and pickerel 
that were taken out and sent to Chicago by the 
local fishermen during the early season reached 
many thousand pounds, at sixteen cents per 
pound. Happily this is now over, as a law pro- 
hibiting the catch for sale went into effect dur- 
ing the latter days of August. 

There are many fish in the lake and they will 
now have a chance to increase. 

A friend asked me to make a visit at Walloon 
Lake and as I had never been there I went to 
Petoskey and by suburban train to this lake and 
spent three or four days there, and was pleas- 
antly surprised. A small steamer making a trip 
over the greater part, I took passage and having 
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a fine day was well repaid in seeing all the re- 
sorts and beautiful shores that are plainly shown, 
and very interesting. The outline looks like 
five separate lakes bunched together with small 
passages between. Nestled among the surround- 
ing hills, and with principally wooded shores, it 
is quite picturesque and during an ordinary sea- 
son when the numerous cottages and summer re- 
sorts are full it must prove very attractive. The 
head of this chain is only a short distance from 
Lake Michigan, and many go over the trail for 
a day’s outing. As Petoskey is only thirty min- 
utes’ ride from the foot of the lake it daily gets 
its share of excursionists for pleasure and for 
shopping. Indeed Walloon is almost considered 
as a suburb of the city. The name is of Indian 
derivation and while signifying great bear most 
of the people believe that this lake was known 
as Bear Lake. The water is quite deep in many 
places, and has the beautiful greenish blue color 
of the ocean. There are a number of nice re- 
sorts. 

On my return to Manistique I made exhaustive 
inquiries as to the derivation and meaning but 
locally could find nothing authoritative. I ques- 
tioned Judge Fead who was sure I would be 
successful if I wrote to Judge Steere of the Su- 
preme Court, but this was the reply: “I held 
court at Manistique in Schoolcraft County for 
a number of years and, as in your case, my curi- 
osity was aroused upon the subject, but what 
superficial investigation I made failed to result 
in anything definite or satisfactory. The name 
was first known to the whites as applied to the 
river flowing through that country and entering 
into Lake Michigan (the outlet of Manistique 
Lake). It was, however, called Monistique and 
so appears on all the earlier maps which I have 
examined. When they came to incorporate the 
village which grew up at this mouth of the river 
this name of Manistique was adopted, and has 
since been applied to the river, village and lakes 
of which you make mention. I was not success- 
ful in finding any explanation or definition of the 
name in any books available, and, resorting to 
the “oldest inhabitants” both Indian and French, 
got nothing satisfactory. The French said it 
was an Indian name, and the Indians said it was 
a French name, neither being able to give its 
origin or meaning. It would be my impression 
that it is probably a distorted Indian word with 
French spelling. I then appealed to W. E. Barn- 
well of the Public Library of Cincinnati, who 
gave this reply. “In regard to ‘Manistique’ au- 
thorities differ. The usual definition is ‘Vermil- 
lion River,’ others give ‘Lost River,’ and ‘Island 
in the River,’ so you can take your choice. The 
word is Indian with French spelling.” The Uni- 
versity of Michigan could throw no light upon 
the subject. Personally I could find no reason 
in giving it the name of Vermillion as it ap- 
peared to me to have more of a yellowish ap- 
pearance. I trust that some reader of Forest 
and Stream may give information more definite. 

Late in September and during October is my 
favorite time for bass fishing, but the weather 
was so disagreeable I fished very little. A three 
and one-half pounder was the finest I caught and 
gave me much genuine sport. When the woods 
were dry enough I enjoyed walks through them, 
but there was an absence of animal and bird 
life very noticeable. I saw a few deer tracks 
but no deer. Partridges were only occasional, 
the heavy rains appear to have destroyed the 
broods. The red squirrels were very plentiful. 
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servation Commission. In Vermont the doe law was 
suspended during the season of 1915. 

Map 2—The shooting of all. kinds of ducks is per- 
mitted throughout the United. States during the open 
season, with the exception of the wood duck in cer- 
tain States. 

Daily limits as shown on the map range from 10 in 
Maine and Oklahoma to 50 in Georgia. The limit in 
7 States is 15, in 1 State 18, in 12 States 20, in 1 State 
24, and in 13 States 25, while Oregon and Washington 
prescribe weekly limits only. 

Weekly limits: Washington, 20; Oregon, 30 in 7 con- 
secutive days; California and Michigan, 50. 

Seasonal or yearly limits: Oklahoma, 100; Florida, 300. 

Limits on the number in possession at one time are 
prescribed in 14 States: Idaho, Nevada, New Jersey, 
and New Mexico, one day’s bag; Missouri, 25; Colorado, 
North Dakota, and Washington, 30; Indiana, 45 (for 
3. or more days’ hunting); Minnesota, 45; Iowa, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, 50; Illinois, 60. 

No limits are fixed in Kentucky, Maryland (except 
in two counties—Garrett, 6 a day, and Cecil, 25 a day 
on certain species), North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia (except 
on Back Bay, 35 a day), and West Virginia. 

Map 3—Shaded areas show the 13 States in which the 
season on quail is closed for several years or in- 
definitely. In Oregon the counties of Coos, Curry, Jack- 
son, Josephine, and Klamath are the only ones open 
for quail shooting, and in Utah shooting is permitted 
only in the counties of Carbon, Davis, Garfield, Iron, 
Kane, Salt Lake, San Pete, Sevier, Uintah, Utah, 
Washington and Weber. 

Daily bag limits as shown on the map range from 
4 a day in Massachusetts and Vermont to 25 a day in 
Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, and South Carolina. In 
Maryland special daily limits are provided in 4 coun- 
ties: Garrett, 6; Baltimore, 10; Calvert, 12; Cecil, 6. 
In North Carolina, limits are prescribed in only about 
a dozen counties, 

Weekly limits: California, 20 mountain quail, 30 
valley quail; Pennsylvania and Washington, 25; Ore 
gon, 10 in 7 consecutive days. 

Seasonal or yearly limits: Massachusetts, 2; Con- 
necticut, 36; Pennsylvania, 40; Long Island, 50; West 
Virginia, 96; Oklahoma, 100; Florida, 300. 

Limits on the number in possession at one time are 
ee ¢ prescribed in 9 States: Nevada, New Mexico, and 

reed Utah, one day’s bag; Missouri, 15; Iowa, 25; Minnesota, 


GAME BAG LIMITS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


These Maps Show at a Glance What the 
Different States are Doing in the Con- 

servation of the Better Known 

Varieties of Game 




















ing so excellent and complete 
an authority as “Game Laws 
in Brief” to fix accurately in the 
mind just how all the states have 
legislated on the subject of game 


conservation, but the maps printed 
below, as prepared by the Biologi- 
cal Survey at Washington, and re- 
produced in Forest and Stream 
through the courtesy of the De- 
partment, visualize game law con- 
ditions throughout the country. 
Note that 13 states have placed close seasons 
on quail; note also that although separated by 
only imaginary boundary lines adjoining states 
allow quite liberal bags. So also in the matter 
of other game, bag limits vary widely. So far 
from showing the undesirability of Federal regu- 
lation even of migratory game birds, the map is 
an argument in favor, if not of national control, 2 
at least of some better adjustment between states. “4? 
But remembering that our game laws are being ae Dy ee tab, one day's. bag: Minnes 
tinkered at by something like eight or ten thou- Little Deeds of Thoughtfulness Like This als Mehendee, a jana, 45 (for 3 or more days’ hunt- 
sand state legislators annually, the wonder grows Should Be a Part of Every Hunter’s No limits are prescribed in Kentucky, Rhode Island 
that conditions are no worse. Creed. or Virginia. ’ 


I’ is difficult, even after read- 
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States and Provinces which permitted deer hunting in 1915, protected does throughout the year, and 
limited the pumber of deer which may be taken by each hunter 


Map 1—Deer hunting was permitted in 
36 States in 1915s. 

Shaded areas show the States in which 
there was no deer hunting. 

Inclosed names indicate the States 
which protect does at all seasons. 

Figures indicate the number of deer 
allowed each hunter during a _ season. 

In Alaska the limit is 3 and in the 
eastern half of Maine and the southern 
half of New Hampshire 1 a season. In 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri the 
limit is 1: a day, and in Louisiana, 2. 
In North Carolina limits are provided in 
a few counties only. No limits are pro- 
vided in Kentucky or Virginia. 

The law of New Mexico requires that 
deer killed must have horns; Utah, that 
the horns must be visible above the 
head; Pennsylvania, that the horns must 
be 2 inches above the hair; New York 
and Vermont, that the horns must be at 
least 3 inches long, and in West Virginia 
that the horns must be 4 inches long. 

In California, does and spike bucks, 
and in Wisconsin bucks in the velvet, or 
in the red, blue, or spotted coat, as well 
as does, are protected. In Louisiana, 


does are protected during the first month mits ucks 
of the open season as fixed by the Con- neh ae in 1915. 
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Winter, and We Rise in the Morning to Gaze on a New Outdoor World. 


The Metamorphosis Of A Greenhorn 


As Days Grew Into Weeks the Influences of a New Environment Brought About a Gradual Conformation 
To the Ethics of Camp Life and Camp Practises 


Chapter II. 
HAT the somnolent character of 
Bill’s arrival at camp somewhat 
belied his previous enthusiasm, 
cannot be denied; but it may be 
urged in extenuation that he 

‘ SS} was but a greenhorn, and in ad- 
WW YS dition, subject to some ter:por- 
ary weakness of the flesh. At the 

same time, to present the truth, he entertained 
certain adverse views on the taking of big game 
especially deer, that a lack of moral courage pre- 
vented him from disclosing, since he was well 
aware that they were out of harmony with the 
spirit and practice of the community of which he 
was about to become a member. He was not so 
dull as to lack appreciation of the inconsistency 
of his position in this respect, inasmuch as he 
took fish, the smaller game animals and birds, 
whenever opportunity was presented; and beyond 
question, therefore, his views were inspired rather 
by mere physical revulsion than by fixed princi- 
ples. It was with considerable reluctance he had 
included in his luggage a rifle of approved de- 
sign and construction, only on the insistence of 
Aeneas who had even threatened the abandon- 
ment of the trip, if the small, cheap camera that 
constituted Bill’s only offensive weapon were not 
supplemented by one more conventional and ef- 
fective; but in yielding the point he mentally re- 
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(Continued from February Forest and Stream) 


By W. H. Bentley. 


solved not to make practical use of the instrument 
so unwillingly acquired. 

But if Bill’s enthusiasm did not at first extend 
along the lines specifically approved by Aeneas 
who, as a persistent hunter was fairly successful 
in adding to the trophies suspended from the pole 
at the end of the camp, it was none the less gen- 
uine and substantial over the simple experiences 
and incidents of the days spent in tramping the 
great woods, and in acquiring a collection of small 
and indifferent photographic negatives, after the 
manner of the average amateur in that art. As the 
days grew into weeks, the influences of the new 
environment brought about a gradual conforma- 
tion to the ethics of the camp, that even Bill him- 
self could not deny, and of which the observant 
Aeneas eventually took full advantage. 

“Now, Bill,” he gravely announced as he tossed 
a couple of fresh sticks of wood on the and- 
irons of the open stove, and settled back in his 
chair for the evening, “you’ve played horse 
with your uncle as long as he will stand it. You 
came up here with a pair of city legs, a grouch 
in your grub basket, and one or two tom-fool 
notions; and I let you go your own gait. Now 
you can tramp like a moose and eat like a river 
driver; and I’ll be hanged if you haven’t got 


to hunt like a man. I won't allow you to disgrace 


yourself and constitute a standing reflection on 
the character of my associations, any longer. 





To-morrow you are going to tote that new gun 
of yours and show me how well you can use it, 
or I’ll blow that little, black box you’ve lugged 
round all this time, into punk wood, with a 30-30 
slug. You hear what I say?” 

“Very well,” assented the wavering Bill. “I'll 
admit there appears to be a sort of kick-back 
in my notions that I don’t exactly understand. 
I’ve arrived at the point where I believe I must 
have two natures: one that came down to me 
from Adam, and the other, one that my good, 
old daddy tried to thrash into me. It looks 
now as if he didn’t thrash hard or frequently 
enough to do a good job, and the natural one 
has cropped up to the surface. I don’t know 
which will be at the top to-morrow; but unless 
I do another mental flip-flop I’ll lug the gun.” 

“Reguar Jekyl-and-Hyde sort of cuss you must 
be,” commented Aeneas. “I’m not up on psy- 
chological phenomena; but if there’s a sure oper- 
ation that’ll whack common sense into a.person’s 
cranium, I’d like to own the patent on it. I know 
a whole lot of people that need that operation, and 
once in a while maybe I need it myself. Any- 
how, it appears to have been effective in your 
case; and I’m glad to extend my congratulations 
and to welcome you into this society of congenial 
spirits. You'll recall I once said you were not 
such a bad skate on close acquaintance, and I 
guess the rest of the crowd will agree with me.” 
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On One or Two Rare Occasions, Wind and Weather Being Right, the Greenhorn Had a Chance to See Living Moose in Their Real Environment— 
His Education at This Time Had Not Proceeded Further Than the Camera Stage. 


The permanency of Bill’s conversion seemed 
assured when, the following morning, he struck 
into the trail through the pines at the rear of 
camp, behind the efficient guide who, with a busi- 
nesslike air loped along at a gait that kept Bill so 
well occupied in noting the inequalities of the 
way as represented by boulders, snags and soft 
spots, that whole herds of deer but a few rods 
distant would have escaped his notice. The ne- 
cromancy by means of which the guide was able 
entirely to ignore the movements of his feet and 
devote his whole attention to eager observation 
of the forest on either hand, was a subject to 
which Bill gave considerable study, especially 
when, the toe of his shoe having come in con- 
tact with the free end of a stick apparently hinged 
in the soil at the other extremity, the foot to 
which the shoe belonged swiftly began to de- 
scribe an arc of a circle coincident with that de- 
scribed by the free end of the hinged stick, that 
clung to the shoe with irresistible pertinacity. A 
movement of this character obviously elevated the 
leg after the manner of a pump handle; but Bill, 
not being secured at the base by bolts or clamps 
after the manner of the pump itself, uniformly 
succumbed to the law of gravitation and with 
much vehemence and precision sprawled at full 
length on the ground. The omnipresence of 
such hinged sticks was also a source of consider- 
able wonder on the part of Bill, his attention 
having been forcibly directed to not less than six 
in the course of a single halfday. 

Turning sharply from the trail a half mile 
from camp, the guide whom Bill familiarly ad- 
dressed as Steve, stopped and solicitiously eyed 
his charge who, if the truth were known, was 


glad of the opportunity afforded to relieve his 
heaving lungs. 

“It’s likely,” said Steve, “I'll see deer to-day 
that you, bein’ behind, won’t git sight of. If I 
think there ain’t no chance o’ your gittin’ a shot, 
I won’t bother to say nothin’. If I see one on the 
move goin’ where I think you can git a crack at it, 
I’ll let you know fast enough; an’ o course, if I 
see one standin’ still I’ll beckon to you. Fora 
ways you'd better keep pretty clost behind me. 
When we git to where the woods is more open, 
you can work off to one side and maybe git 
a shot at one that I couldn’t see. After we've 
been out a few times so you know the woods 
some, you can go ahead yourself.” 

To this explanation of the modus operandi to 
be observed Bill gravely listened, but with some 
misgivings as to his ability to discharge the im- 
plied obligations resting on him. Nevertheless, 
he resolved to maintain the courage necessary for 
sighting and discharging his rifle in the proper 
direction if game weressighted; and if a deer 
were thereby brought to ground, to make the best 
of an accident he was not yet entirely prepared to. 
consider a fortunate one. In the frame of mind 
indicated by this resolutiofi, he resumed his place at 
the rear of Steve and worked up considerable in- 
terest in observing that alert and active individual, 
whose every movement disclosed the experienced 
hunter. The confidence exhibited in his alert- 
ness and implied in his initial explanations to his 
charge did not, however, appear warranted by the 
outcome of the morning’ efforts; for the noon 
hour found the two seated about the lunch fire 
five miles from camp, without having had occa- 
sion to interrupt the continuity of their progress 
through the unbroken forest, in actual practice of 
the guide’s instructions. 


’ 


“Well, I guess I’ll git the fire goin’,” remarked 


Steven, when the spot selected for lunching was 
reached. “I always like tea for lunch, an’ don’t 
feel as though all the trimmins’ was in if I don’t 
git it. Besides, when it’s as late in the season as 
this, a fire feels pretty good when you ain’t 
movin’ ’round. I’ve built a fire many a time when 
I was out alone and didn’t have no tea to bile; 
jest for the company of it. Some folks wouldn’t 
think there was company in a fire; but there is 
for me.” ‘ 

With those who roam the woods, there is no 
necessity of arguing as to the genuiness of 
Steve’s sentiment. Company in a fire! Of course 
there is. If an analysis of the properties of burn- 
ing wood per se to supply the place of things 
sentient be asked, the narrator hereof has no 
knowledge of the psychological operations of the 
mind that make it receptive to such a sensation, 
from which to draw material for reply. The 
proof is rather of the empirical order, and with 
that doubters must be satisfied. If accumulative 
evidence of this kind be wanted, Mr. Doubter, put 
the question to any man who, having wandered 
miles from camp with rod, axe or gun, has sat 
down alone in the solitude of great woods to sat- 
isfy the gnawings of an appetite that began to 
clamor long before its usual time of need; and if 
the evidence be not forthcoming the narrator is 
but a poor observer and his views are not worth 
consideration. 

For a half hour after lunch the hunters smoked 
and talked, loafing around the embers of the 
dying fire. Then the guide re-packed the sack 
he carried at his back; brought water from a 
nearby brook to quench the last, live coals; 
announced the course for the afternoon and 
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started off. . Bill thereupon took up his rifle and 
followed the white, swaying flour bag at it moved 
off into the woods that, growing more open as 
the hunters proceeded, disclosed a view for a 
considerable distance ahead. The slanting 
shadows of the trees indicated mid-afternoon 
when Steven halted, and as he nervously ran his 
fingers through his thick, curly hair, exclaimed: 

“Tarnation take it! I don’t understand why 
we don’t run across a deer. There’s plenty of 
‘em in the woods, but they don’t appear to be 
hangin’ round where we be. If you ain’t tired 
yet, we'll foller ‘long this ridge a little farther’n 
I was expectin’ to. I Swanny! I’d like to see 
you have one hangin’ before we start for camp.” 

Scarcely ten minutes after this expression of 
anxiety on the part of the guide, he again 
suddenly stopped, raised himself on tip toe to 
take an extended but cautious view down the 
side of the ridge, and then squatting low, stretch- 
ed his left arm toward Bill without turning his 
head. The latter stole forward at the silent 
summons, and shaking with excitement stopped 
a little at the rear of the squatting guide. 

“See! Jest by that little cedar,” he whispered 
to Bill, without for a moment shift- 
ing his gaze. “Git a bead on him, 
quick !” 

Bill’s vision flashed to the spot in- 
dicated, and there stood a live, wild 
deer. Instantly there fell upon him 
that mysterious spell under the influ- 
ence of which the mind becomes ob- 
livious to the opportunities of the 
occasion, and apparently loses all 
function except that of absorbing, re- 
sistless curiosity, while the eyes fix- 
edly stare in wondering aston- 
ishment. From a strap at his back 
hung a camera, and in his hand he 
held a loaded rifle. There stood 
noble game not seventy-five yards 
away; and yet, witha vacuous 
mind he merely gazed as a young in- 
fant gazes at a lighted lamp. 

Those who haunt the wood for 
game will understand these symp- 
toms. The malady is well recognized 
as peculiar to the greenhorn. From 


Following Through the Woods That Disclosed As the Hunters Proceeded, a View for a Considerable Distance Ahead. 


the days of Nimrod the Mighty to Roosevelt the 
Strenuous there have been many sufferers from 
“buck fever.” An attack commonly ends as soon 
as the object that produced it disappears from the 
view of the staring eyes; but before that stage 
was reached in Bill’s case, there came this antipy- 
retic from the restless Steve who, without turn- 
ing his head, disgustedly hissed from the corner 
of his mouth: 

“What in thunder ails you? Why don’t you 
shoot? You'll never git a better chance.” 

This stinging remedy stirred Bill’s sodden brain 
like the roar of a cannon firecracker. Immedi- 
ately a comprehension that he was actually alive 
and that a duty was laid upon him, surged over 
his thickened intellect; but the secondary phase 
of the disease with which he was stricken came 
upon him; and as his flesh trembled and his knees 
knocked together, he managed to gasp out this in- 
telligent inquiry: 

“Wha-Wha-Wha-er-er-er-a-a-a- ?” 

When Steve first directed Bill’s attention to the 
deer, it stood nearly facing them, its body as it 
fed being partly protected by the limbs of the 
dwarf cedar against which its right shoulder 
brushed. In Bill’s infantile condition he did not 
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As he 


notice whether it was a buck or a doe. 
gave utterance to his desires in the manner just 
described, the animal moved forward a step and 
raised its head. Even to Bill’s dull comprehen- 
sion it was apparent that the movement was one 
of suspicion if not of actual alarm; and he real- 
ized that if he were to prove himself a hunter he 
would have to act quickly. Raising his rifle to his 
shoulder as he squatted at Steve’s side, he sighted 
along the barrel; but at which portion of the anat- 
omy of the deer to aim, could not decide. At that 
juncture a second dose of antipyretic was admin- 
istered by the exasperated guide: 

“Take him behind the shoulder, quick!” 

The muzzle of the rifle wandered in eccentric 
curves from the ground to ten feet up the 
dwarfed cedar, as he endeavored to place the 
sights on the spot Steve indicated. Once, he low- 
ered it to assure himself that the deer was still 
there. Glancing at Steve he noticed the nervous 
play of the fingers on the trigger of his rifle, and 
began to suspect that if that deer were to escape 
he might expect a shot behind his own shoulders. 
Again raising his rifle he managed momentarily 
to line the sights on the brown-covered ribs of the 
deer, and with a mighty effort to pull the trigger. 
As the rifle spoke the deer convul- 
sively sprang forward, bounded 
obliquely up the ridge, and disap- 
peared behind the tops of a spruce 
windfall; but not before Steve with 
astonishing quickness, had sent a bul- 
let from his rifle at the bounding ani- 
mal. As he darted forward toward 
the butt of the windfall, a brown 
form in deliberate movement became 
vaguely visible beyond the barricade 
of branches, whereupon he roared at 
the bewildered Bill: 

“Pop it to him! Pop it to him! 
Don’t let him git away.” 

Moved by this impetuous injunc- 
tion, Bill sent two or three bullets at 
the obscure target, and then sped 
down the hill. Approaching the 
windfall, he met the deer face to 
face as he came round the tangled, 
dead branches, and again was seized 
with an attack of the fever from 
which he had previously suffered; 
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for though the majestic animal stopped and made 
no effort to escape, Bill returned its gaze in in- 
fantile curiosity without thought of the rifle he 
carried in his hand. At that instant Steve’s rifle 
cracked and the deer dropped at Bill’s very feet. 

“Aye Golly! exclaimed the guide as he strode 
toward the carcass. “I never seen anything 
like that before.” 

“Like what?” inquired the wondering Bill. 

“Why, don’t you see,” returned Steve. “You’ve 
shot off both his horns; and it’s a blame pity, too, 
for you don’t often see a nicer head’n that. I’ve 
seen one horn shot off before; but I never 
knowed both of ’em to go.” 

“No wonder he was so delib’rate when he 
went round them tops.” he commented as he 
bent to open the chest cavity of the carcass. 
“See there. You fetched him almost on top of 
the back, jest behind the shoulder. The bullet 
went clean throuh him and came out low under- 
neath. You see we was pretty well above him. 
I wonder he went as far as he did. It’s surprisin’ 
how you'll run acrost one now and then, that 
doesn’t know he’s dead. He’s one of the big- 
necked, round bodied kind, an’ he ain’t so old 


neither. I can tell that from his face—it’s so; 


brown. The old ones git gray in the head. Wait 
till we find them horn—that’ll tell how old he 
was.” 

Tracing the course of the buck as he passed 
behind the windfall, they carefully searched 
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The Deer Bounded Obliquely Across the Ridge to Disappear Behind the Tops of a Spruce Windfall. 


for the missing horns that Steve found with little 
trouble. Returning to the carcass he kneeled 
and held the detached members against their 
respective stubs, and sadly shook his head. 

“Too dumbed bad,” he lamented. “They’re 
splintered too much to fix ’em. As fine a four 
year old as ever I see. His head was jest per- 
fect—big, nubbly horns; brown face and a 
bustin’ big neck. But it ain’t no good for 
mountin’ now. That’s hard luck.” Then, as he 
dropped the detached horns and rose to his .feet, 
he went on: 

“I always think it’s best to keep firin’ at a deer 
till he’s down; that way you don’t stand so much 
chance o’ losin’ him. I knowed you hit this 
one the first shot, but o’ course couldn’t tell 
how far he’d go. That’s why I hollered to you 
to keep poppin’ him; but-I wish’t I hadn’t now. 
Them shots through ‘the windfall was what 
spoilt. the horns, an’ they wasn’t needed. He 
couldn’t a.gone ten feet. after he poked his head 
round them tops. I needn’t.a put that bullet 
through his neck, either,” .<; : 

The loss of the head that,-to.say the truth, gave 
Bill little..or no concern at the moment, was, 


compensated for by the plump,.fat carcass.which aa 
"weighed. according. te: Steve “not a mites less’, 


two hunderd.” Starting to dress it out he observed; 
for the first time that Bill’s knees still persisted: 
in keeping up a rapid tattoo against his trousers 
legs, and smilingly inquired: 

“Give you the jim-jams, did- it? --It’s funny- 


‘bout that. I’ve seen it a good many times. 
You'll get over that one of these days. You 
don’t appear to be so set up over your first 
deer as some sports I’ve seen.” 

“I’m just wondering how well pleased I am,” 
confessed Bill. “Not so long ago I didn’t think 
I could pull a trigger on a deer; but now that I 
have done it, I am beginning to feel squeamish 
over it.” 

“O, that’s it, is it?” rejoined Steve. “Well, 

I’ve worked out that point this way, an’ I can’t 
see no holes in the way I figger. Deer has got 
to die sometime jest like everything else: that’s 
certain. If they wasn’t shot they’d die of old 
age, an’ that ain’t so easy as gittin’t shot. After 
they git old they grow weak and thin because 
they can’t eat well, and then, likelier’n not the 
foxes git ’em an’ worry ’em, or along comes a 
bear an’ takes ’em in. Almost any way you look 
at it they don’t die peaceful, an’ a bullet’s a 
darned sight easier on ’em than a gang o’ foxes 
or a bear is.” 
* Bill was unable to controvert Steve’s logic, 
and: ‘accordingly remained silent. By the time 
the “carcass was dressed and suspended he re- 
gained composure; and when, a few minutes 
later Steve led off on the return tramp to camp. 
Bill even turned with a touch of carnal pride 
to take a look at the trophy hanging there in 
the shadows of the deep woods. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FUN OF IT ALL 


The Size of. the Bag does not Measure the 
Real Joy of the Hunt. 





By Sumner Crosby 






NTICIPATION, realization, reminiscence ; 

and the greatest of these is—realization ! 

No doubt, for that is the supreme mo- 

ment; however, that moment may be actually 

lived but once. With what joy and how many 

times has the same moment been lived in antici- 

pation; and how unlimited the number of times 

it will be lived as an assured fact, either in 

pleasant reverie, or as your contribution to the 

company of good fellows. Did all of the joy 

lie in realization, then a sportsman’s happiness 
were abridged indeed. 

Many of us will confess to dreams of a 


sportsman’s paradise in which we have pictured ~ 


ourselves. What sport, could we sally forth 
with our modern equipment into the vast game 
preserve that this country comprised a hundred 
years ago. How many of us have not at some 
time exclaimed, “Just once I would like to shoo 
all I wanted to.” : 

There are numerous sportsmen who have at 
some time been in such favorable circumstances 
as to shoot themselves tired. Let such a shooter 
tell of the day he got just right in the line of 
flight, and how they came along so fast that 
there was no time to chase the cripples, and he 
had to shove his gun overboard every once in a 
while to prevent burning his fingers. 

You may have exclaimed: “Some morning’s 
shooting. Say! but wouldn’t I like a chance 
like that!” As a matter of fact, judging from 
your own experience, you did not know there 
were so many birds; but as you revolve the tale 
over in your mind, doesn’t it gradually dawn 
upon you that that was not the real sport you 
thought it was? There was no eye straining 
wait, no nerve bracing period of uncertainty 
after the flock swung in sight, no special satis- 
faction in retrieving the pair you caught so neat- 
ly with your right and left, and no period of 
admiringly smoothing the ruffled feathers while 
anxiously scanning the horizon, with the oft 
muttered: “It’s a perfect morning, I ought to 
get several shots before the tide turns.” 

The shooting he described was not true sport 
after he had taken toll from the first half dozen 
flocks. After that he was not receiving full 
measure of enjoyment for the great sacrifice he 
was exacting from Nature. The weasel destroys 
an entire flock of fowl, but it would not do so 
could it reason; and man is a reasoning animal. 
Perhaps he wanted to bring down more birds 
than the occupants of the other boats, but the 
day of contests for the greatest number of kills 
is of the past, and such questions of prowess 
may readily, and had better be, decided at the 
traps. One shot was as like its successors as 


peas in a pod. There was no individuality, no 
distinguishing feature to entitle it to a lasting 
niche in his memory. We fully appreciate those 
things only that we procure by our own specific 
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endeavors, and we know that the greater the 
endeavor required the greater the appreciation. 
The acquiring of the coveted object is a-transi- 
tory pleasure; however, add some special Cir- 
cumstances under which we succeeded and it be- 
comes a permanent possession and a joy forever. 

Moreover, did you note the animation that 
same brother sportsman displayed when the con- 
versation drifted to the upland and to grouse, 
and he related how a certain old cock had a 
habit of fooling him; the one that used to hang 
out on the side hill near the large cedar swamp 
and would dart into the swamp without rising 
above the scrub? He declared war on the old 
chap and pulling on his hip waders, painfully 
and laboriously forced his way through the 
swamp and routed out the enemy by a flank 
movement, and how even at that his Royal High- 
ness made such a quiet getaway that he fell at 
sixty yards if an inch. Which tale did he seem 
to enjoy relating the most; and which struck 
the more responsive chord in his audience? 


And remember, your equipment plays no mean 
part in the day’s pleasure. If you question this 
recall some shoot that you joified at the last mo- 
ment; a friend loaned you one of his guns, a 
good one too, but it did not feel just right, and 
you did not enter upon that hunt with the usual 
zest; there was something lacking. As a gun 
lover it may be that you had a gun made for you, 
a twenty perhaps; anyway it is the child of your 
imagination, the embodiment in steel and walnut 
of your idea of the right gun for you. In the 
privacy of your den you have taken many a 
snap at the door knob and the clock dial, and 
in every case it has come to a dead center. Now 
you are off at last, and not to aim at hypothet- 
ical grouse. 

As you stroll along the woodland path you are 
happily conscious of the slender grip in your 
right hand, ahd with the velvety black tubes 
poised at ready you cast many a fond and ad- 
miring glance at your new pet. In fact that is 
just what you were doing when that pair got 
up and—Glory Be! you made a double! 

Perhaps you did not get another shot on that 
walk; but you came home radiating contentment, 





the long desiréd opportunity ‘arose ahd your 
choice was vifidicated; the little gun was not 
found wanting, and for many moons whenever 
your ‘gaze rests upon the twenty there will arise 
a vision of an incident that will bring a sparkle 
to your eyes and relax all lines of worry. 


Did you ever figure out a trip for the week- 
end afternoon? First you would go over by the 
swamp, then you would follow the brook road 
for a mile until it reached the Mill Pond; of 
course you would take a peek in there, for on 
two never to be forgotten occasions you have 
found duck in it. Well, they were not there 
this time, but you felt quite smart watching two 
muskrats building a house; and then you went 
over to the deserted farm and there, down in 
the further corner of the decaying orchard, they 
went up; six of them. You were very much oc- 
cupied for the next quarter of an hour and 
when you emerged from the scrubs there were 
three of those large brown birds in the lining 
of your coat. You were, of course, very dis- 
consolate and unhappy as you leaned against 
the rail fence and filled your pipe preparatory 
to the hike for home. At this same time in 
more favored circumstances there may have been 
brother sportsmen accompanied by gun carriers 
and beaters whose bag ran into the dozens, but 
their cup of happiness had absolutely nothing on 
yours, for yours was running over. 

You and I both know men who take their 
guns each morning and sally forth to this or 
that cross-roads. They hope to intercept Sir 
Reynard, but it is not necessary to their happi- 
ness that they bring him to bag. Not at all. 
In fact they really do not expect to secure a 
brush, though they always have strong hopes. 
If their happiness depended upon the size of the 
bag they would not hunt, or hunting they would 
be a miserable lot. But let’s not save our pity 
for them; they do not need it; whether they 
connect or not they are happy tramping ‘the 
frosty roads to the accompaniment of a canine 
symphony, and to them the concert alone is well 
worth all the effort. 

There is an old hackneyed expression to the, 

(Continued on page 873.) 
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Even Before the Youngster Is Old Enough to Handle a Gun He Enjoys Going Out Once in a While With Dad—He Is Also 


Convenient in the Toting of Dad’s Shell Jacket. 


The Boy and His Gun 


A Few Sensible Observations That May be Read by Men With Boys 
As Well as by Some Grown Up Boys Themselves 
By John W. Davis. 


VERY real American boy wants to own a 
E rifle. Show me the boy who does not. 
It is not to be denied, however, that there 
is an element of danger in handling firearms. 
But if a boy is not to be trusted with a gun, is 
he to be trusted with a team, or an axe or any 
of the many things which are dangerous in the 
hands of a careless person? I do not mean by 
this that boys under ten years of age should 
have a gun, and those over only under the care- 
ful supervision of his father or some other com- 
petent person. 

This early training in the use of a gun should 
be most thorough, and careful habits should be 
so carefully taught that they stay with him all 
his life. When you think of the proportionally 
few number of gun accidents, caused by persons 
who handle firearms carelessly, and then think 
of the hundreds of thousands of. guns in use 
in this country, it will be seen that there is no 
unusual risk in handling firearms. It is the boy 
who was never allowed to have a gun at home, 
who goes over to the neighbors and “didn’t know 
it was loaded.” 

The very nature of shooting, particularly rifle 
shooting, is to inspire confidence in one’s self, 
to develop steady nerves, and keen eyesight. And 
rifle shooting is not an expensive sport. A 22 
caliber rifle, costing from three to five dollars, 
and ammunition costing $2.25 a thousand, will 
provide excellent sport for a long time. As the 


boy gets older he may want a larger rifle, one 
with more power, and if he has mastered the 
first principles of rifle shooting with his little 
rifle, he will find, that with due allowance for 
difference in range and power, that he can use 
the big rifle as well as the small one. He will 
learn that with a higher powered rifle he must 
correctly estimate the “range” or distance shot 
over, and set his sights accordingly. This range 
finding is in itself a desirable thing to learn. 

The principal danger in boys handling fire- 
arms, is in a crowd. A group of boys with guns, 
unless under the supervision of a competent per- 
son, is a dangerous combination. Somebody is 
liable to get hurt. The boy’s first few years 
with a gun should be under the care of his 
father or grown up brother, and his hunting bet- 
ter done alone. The thing that must be im- 
pressed on his mind is: Never point any gun 
toward any one at any time. Equally important 
with this, never load a gun in the house or leave 
it loaded. there. 

He must be taught that in loading a gun, 
anywhere, keep it pointed toward the ground. 
One time in a thousand a gun will go off while 
being loaded, and that is the time to guard 
Another rule that must never be vio- 
lated: Never carry a gun loaded in a wagon, 
buggy or auto. Some unexpected jar or knock 
may set it off. And it is bad policy to shoot out 
of a vehicle, because if driving a team, the team 


against. 


may jump and throw one, or even run off. An 
automobile is still more uncertain to carry a 
loaded gun in, as the swaying of the car or some 
rough place in the road may set the gun off. 
Keep loaded guns out of vehicles. It is but an 
instant’s work to load a gun after one is out of 
them. 

Many persons are shot each year getting 
through fences. The one safe way to get 
through or over a fence with a gun, is to care- 
fully put the gun on the other side first, being 
careful not to get any snow or dirt in the muz- 
zle in doing so, and then get over or through the 
fence. Of course one can step over a fence 
with a gun in his hand, but there is danger of 
slipping or tripping, and falling on the gun in 
such a way as to set it off. 

Rifle shooting is entirely distinct from shot- 
gun shooting. With a rifle, one need not kill 
game unless so inclined, but instead may simply 
practice target shooting. It requires a much 
steadier hand and clearer eye to successfully use 
a rifle as compared to a shotgun. Personally I 
prefer a rifle, as I consider rifle practice excel- 
lent training. It is a dangerous practice to 
shoot without first having a clear view of the ob- 
ject shot at and a definite idea as to where the 
bullet will fly. In this way much shotgun shoot- 
ing will usually impair one’s rifle shooting. 

A little advice to the beginner in rifle prac- 
tice is in order. A rifle gets its name from the 
spiral grooves inside the barrel, and on these 
grooves depend the accurate shooting qualities 
of the rifle. They must be protected from rust 
and kept clean of powder fouling, after each 
day’s use, and above all, the ends of the riflings 
at the muzzle end of the rifle must not be nicked. 
If they are, it will seriously impair the accu- 














racy of it, and for this reason a rifle should al- 
ways be cleaned from the breech. Use soft 
cloth strips of the proper size, which you can 
soon determine, in the cleaning rod, using a little 
oil at the last wiping, and always inspect the in- 
side of the barrel after cleaning to see if there 
are any remaining pieces of cloth in it. A 
cleaning rag jammed in a rifle barrel, or shot- 
gun barrel either, will cause it to burst on being 
fired again, with possibly fatal results to the 
shooter. For this same reason a gun should 
never be leaned up against a bank or any thing 
which is liable to get foreign particles in the 
barrel. 

Next to the rifling, the sights, front and rear, 
are the parts to be most protected. Any injury 
to the sight will affect the straight shooting 
qualities of the gun. They should be protected 
from knocks and kept clean of dirt and rust at 
all times. It will not injure them, or the rifle 
generally, to be out in the rain, provided they 
are lightly coated with oil before taking out, 
and carefully dried and oiled again on being 
brought in. Any good make of rifle is built to 
stand long service, and will fire accurately many 
thousands of shots before the riflings finally wear 
out, but constant attention as the rifle is used 
each time is what is required to keep it in the 
best condition. The breech mechanism of most 
guns requires little attention except oiling and 
keeping free from dirt, and occasionally a screw 
tightening. 

In rifle practice, bear this in mind; if your 
sights are properly lined on the target, and held 
there at the time of firing the target will be 
struck. First learn to properly line your sight 
and then try to sight the same way each time, 
with the front sight in the center of the notch 
of the rear one, and the top of the front one 
just level with the top of the rear sight notch. 
Failure to do this is the cause of many poor 
shots. 

In standing ready to shoot, stand with both 
feet on a level and without strain, erect. It is 
best to hold the breath slightly at the time of 
sighting, and pulling the trigger. As you raise 
the rifle to your shoulder, your left hand should 
be under the rear sight, at the balancing point. 


Much Longed for by American Anglers. 
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Perfect Specimen of the Fighting Small Mouth Black Bass (Micropterus dolomieu)—The Season for Bass Opens in Many States in June, a Month 


With the Bass and Pike of Leech Lake 


(Continuation of an Interesting Vacation Story as Told by One of 
Forest and Stream’s Best Contributors) 
By J. A. L. Waddell. 


On Wednesday Si and I had to go out alone; 
and by Russell’s advice we spent some rime 
around a big weed bed outside of the point which 
is directly opposite to the mouth of Kabekona 
Bay. He had had good luck there a short time 
before, but we had none, picking up only a sin- 
gle snake behind the weeds and close to ihe 
shore. After losing an hour at this place we 
pushed on towards Squaw Point, taking a few 
pike and pickerel by both trolling and cAsting. 
There are three channels at the Narrows, but 
two of them are shallow and crooked, and the 
first one is often blocked by floating bog. We 
squeezed through it, but caught no fish, although 
I cast faithfully in all the likely looking spots. 
Si says that sometimes there are lots of ‘ish 
in this little channel. After emerging from it 
we struck some good fishing ground for both 
trolling and casting, and I caught there several 
large perch, a couple of rock bass, a number cf 
wall-eyes, a few snakes, and some hard-fighting 
great northern pike, including a nine pounder 
which I took about a mile west of Pine Point. 
At the latter we had fair sport and then ran 
down the bay ebout three-quarters of a mile to 
the camping ground where Dr. Hart and I had 
lunched on my second day. It is a very good 
place to take luncheon under ordinary conditions 
of wind and weather. After lunch we trolled 
down to the bottom of the bay and picked up 
a number of pike, then back to Pine Point where 
we found three boats containing several fisher- 
men who were much disgruntled by their had 
luck. They had taken practically nothing all 
day. I saw one of them muff a fine fish, and 
then understood the reason for their lack of suc- 
cess, although, truth to tell, the day was decid- 
edly unfavorable for fishing because of the al- 
most dead calm weather and the absence of 


clouds. The feelings of the other fishermen 
were probably not improved by seeing me with- 
in ten minutes take by casting into a small weed 
bed, lying close to the shore and a little west of 
the Point, three fine, hard-fighting great north- 
erners, weighing from four to five pounds each. 

In spite of the adverse conditions that day I 
caught altogether 43, including several large fish. 
Si had to row all the way back, as we were not 
fortunate enough to be picked up by any passing 
launch. 

On Thursday Russell, Avery and I with Si, 
and Swansson went again to Otter Tail and had 
fine sport there. After taking an eight and one- 
half pounder out of a weed bed, I found that I 
had twisted the end joint of my new Bristol 
steel trolling rod into a cork screw, but it- did 
not break; and later on in the day I landed on 
it, in spite of its crippled condition, a ten and 
one-half pounder, my biggest fish of the trip. 
The rod lasted me until! I left for home, al- 
though I eased up on it occasionally by using my 
bamboo casting rod for trolling as well as for 
casting. As the Schmelzer Arms Co. of Kansas 
City, who sold me the rod, had attached to the 
case a maker’s guarantee, the rod is now being 
repaired free of charge. Notwithstanding the 
accident, I deem it to be about the best trolling 
rod that can be found for fresh water fishing, 
and I can unequivocally recommend it to ny 
brother sportsmen for such work. It is the kiad 
that is provided with agate guides throughout 
and costs $7.50. As usual at Otter Tail we made 
that day a big catch. 

On Friday, for a change, Russell, Avery and 
I with our two men went to Stoney Point, mo- 
toring through the middle channel of the Nar- 
rows. We found fairly good fishing at the Point 

(Continued on page 870.) 

















Uncle Sam as a Game Keeper 
LASKA is a pretty big territory. Its area 
A comprises nearly 600,000 miles, which 
means that if Alaska could be laid on top 
of the eastern portion of the United States, ex- 
tending farther west than the Mississippi River, 
there wouldn’t be much ground left sticking over 
the edges. Alaska is the last and by far the most 
extensive wild game country of the North Amer- 
ican continent. The report of its Governor, 
Hon. J. F. A. Strong, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, now at hand, is therefore of importance 
and interest to American sportsmen, even though 
the majority of them will never hunt in Alaska. 


For all that, they are vitally concerned in what 
is going on there and they are watching what 
Uncle Sam is doing to protect the Alaskan 
moose, in the number of which Alaska holds 
high pre-eminence, and what is happening to the 
deer, mountain sheep, mountain goats, caribou 
or bear, to say nothing of the myriads of water 
fowl of many species, which have their habitat 
or breed in the northwestern territory. 


Governor Strong’s report reveals the wonder- 
ful faunal life existing in Alaska, but running 
through it there crop up incidents of the same 
wasteful, damnable killing that has swept wild 
life from so much of the surface of the United 
States. We quote, for instance: 

The beginning of construction on the Alaska 
Central Railway in 1903, and continuing until 
1906, on which hundreds of men were employed 
during the greater part of the time, raised havoc 
with the moose and mountain sheep. Hunters 
were engaged at all times to keep the various 
camps along the line of work supplied with 
moose and sheep meat, it being cheaper than do- 
mestic meats shipped from the states. This con- 
dition of wanton and excessive killing of the 
wild game of the country continued with little 
cessation until the Sixtieth Congress passed cer- 
tain amendments to the original game laws. Now 
conditions are much improved. The game law, 
as applied to moose and mountain sheep, gives 
them immunity from needless slaughter, with the 
result that a gradual increase in their numbers 
is manifest. Without the restraining effect of 
the game law, these fine game animals would by 
this time be practically extinct, as far as the 
Kenai Peninsula is concerned. 

It is gratifying to note that the shameful 
slaughter of moose has been stopped, but it is 
breaking out again, not only as regards the 
moose, but all other animals wherever man has 
penetrated. And what else could be expected 
when we keep in mind the vast territory of this 
American gameland, and read that the fund for 
game wardens employed is limited to $20,000 an- 
nually! The whole thing is a farce. 

Worse yet—and we regret exceedingly to 
chronicle the fact—it is reported on excellent 
authority that the soldiers stationed at Fort Wil- 
liam H. Seward on Lynn Canal had up to Octo- 
ber 15th killed about 200 deer. These men are 
not charged with violation of the law, but the 
practice followed in thus hunting deer, if con- 
tinued, will inevitably lead to their almost com- 





plete extinction. We have the word of Gov- 
ernor Strong himself for this assertion. The 
soldiers hunt in squads of fifteen or twenty men, 
and while none may exceed the limit allowed by 
law, and probably do not, the havoc wrought in 
deer slaughtering by 150 or more men can easily 
be understood. 

Uncle Sam is as a rule, a good game protec- 
tor, but he should ‘stop this sort of thing immedi- 
ately. Alaska is the last game refuge which 
this country will possess. Its wild regions 
should be protected and protest should be en- 
tered against the proposition now being ad- 
vanced to exterminate the big Kadiak brown 
bears because they are accused of having killed 
a few calves, and, therefore, stand in the road 
of probable live stock cultivation. The charge 
against the Kadiak bear is not well supported, 
and to murder him off and thus add one more 
to the extinct species of interesting game life 
would be little less than a crime. We hope that 
the readers of Forest and Stream who are inter- 
ested in game conservation will write to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for a copy of Gov- 
ernor Strong’s report, and after reading it will 
continue the good work by writing to their Rep- 
resentative in Congress telling what they think 
about the proposition, and about Alaska affairs 
in general. 


Preservation Works Both Ways 
ae innate cussedness, total de- 


pravity, selfishness, or ignorance are re- 

sponsible for the non-observance’ of 
game laws in many sections is a puzzle that the 
honest law-abiding sportsman is at a loss to solve. 
Probably the verdict would be in favor of the 
first two causes mentioned, but our own idea is 
that the latter two, with some emphasis laid on 
the last of the four, would come nearer the real 
explanation. Certainly self-interest, if nothing 
more, should lead the farmer to foster and pro- 
tect the wild life that works for his gain and 
benefit, and in something akin to the same spirit, 
the gunner would not destroy the game if he 
realized that his acts were hastening exter- 
mination. 


We are speaking now of the ordinary honest 
citizen; with the lawless element we have nothing 
to do, except to say that as education becomes 
more general, the just retribution which the law- 
less man escapes now will overtake him. Conser- 
vation is preached morning, noon and night, and 
rightly too, but education must go hand in hand 
with conservation. Without it the game of Amer- 
ica is doomed. We are glad to be able to record 
that education is advancing. The interest shown 
in the numerous association and society meetings 
scheduled during this winter and the spring sea- 
con is an evidence of this fact. The first conven- 
tion of sportsmen ever held mm the state of Ken- 
tucky was called together on January 12 last by 
the State Game and Fish Gommission, and the 
attendance and enthusiasm surprised those who, 
with some doubt, brought the meeting into being. 

In the report sent to Forest and Stream it is 
stated that men from the Big Sandy, the Blue 
Grass, Pennyrile and Purchase sections—how 
redolent and reminiscent of good hunting these 
names are—came together and passed resolutions 
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calling on the legislature to amend the game and 
fish laws in the interest of conservation and 
sportsmanship. Every man present at that meet- 
ing was voting. to shorten his season of hunting 
and fishing, but all agreed that in the interest of 
the state this should be done. The National con- 
ference to be held in New York shortly under the 
auspices of the American Game Protective So- 
ciety, the Michigan Wild Life Conservation Asso- 
ciation meeting—not to mention many others—all 
show that the real sportsmen of this country are 
aroused to action. It is well that this is the case. 
Game Jaws are made to preserve the game, and 
not for the selfish pleasure of the few who resist 
any restraint of their personal privileges. The 
sportsman can preserve himself only by pre- 
serving the game. 


European War and Wild Life 


HE fighting which is going on all over 
central Europe of course results in saving 
from destruction the small birds, which 

have so long been regarded as the legitimate prey 
of the “sportsmen” of the Latin races. It is be- 
lieved that these birds have greatly increased for 
the last year in Europe, and now it is learned, 
through Frederick C. Walcott, that the Italian 
Government has passed a law which went into 
effect January 1 prohibiting the shooting of all 
song and insectivorous birds throughout Italy. 
For many a long year the lark and the sparrow 
have been to the Italian gunner just as legitimate 
a prey as the buffalo and the moose were to the 
western and northern Indians when this country 
was first settled, and the enormous destruction of 
these birds that has gone on must have had its 
effect of the crops of Enrope. 

Latin immigrants have brought with them to 
America their practice of small-bird slaying, and 
game authorities in this country have had not a 
little difficulty in controlling Italian immigrants, 
and several cases have occurred where the Italian 
lawbreaker resisting arrest has killed or injured 
the game protector. 

The process of education is long and slow, but 
we may hope that before many years have passed 
the change of sentiment which has already taken 
place in this country will have extended itself 
over the whole world. 


That Wild Goose ‘‘Stew’’ Club 


INCE Brother E. T. Grether lambasted that 
California Wild Goose Stew Club through 
the columns of Forest and Stream and the 

St. Louis Globe Democrat, a chorus of approval 
has gone up in every sportsman’s circle through- 
out the United States. The club, it will be recalled, 
has been in the habit of slaughtering a number 
of thousands of wild geese annually to make a 
Sacramento holiday. It is shocking to hear that 
among the chief “stews” of the organization is 
a gentleman high on the official roster of the 
California State Fish and Game Commission. 
The charge has not been denied, neither has it 
been confirmed, and Forest and Stream therefore 
withholds the name for the present. The best 
denial of official connection might be expressed 
in some action looking toward the suppression 
of the annual “stew” day. The whole thing is a 
disgrace to California. 
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Our Harmless Snakes 


N this nature study I purpose describing 
| some of the more common and harmless 
snakes, after first touching upon the copper- 
head, Agkistrodon contortrix, which aside from 
the rattlesnake is practically the only other ven- 
omous snake commonly encountered in these lati- 
tudes. I am mentioning the copperhead from 
the fact that several of the harmless snakes in 
a general way so resemble it as often to be 
taken for the venomous snake by those unversed 
in snakeology. 

The copperhead is a very handsome snake. 
In the fall season its delicate colors closely re- 
semble the falling leaves and it is often hard 
to distinguish it from its immediate surround- 
ings on that account. 

Annoy the copperhead and you will note an 
odd peculiarity. Its tail will vibrate rapidly and 
if it chances to be among dried leaves, the sound 
produced is very similar to that of a rattlesnake 
and can be heard at a distance of several feet. 
Should you chance upon a copperhead and let it 
alone, rarely will it go out of its way to attack 
you. It would far rather get away; corner it, 
however, and it is wise to look out, for at such 
a time it is a brave fighter. It strikes from a 
partially coiled position with great vigor, and 
the bite of the snake is extremely dangerous. 

It produces its young, from six to nine, alive 
in August or early September. A young copper- 
head once seen is seldom forgotten. Its tail is a 
bright sulphur yellow, but as the snake becomes 
more mature it loses this color, which gradually 
fades out. It takes a large adult copperhead to 
measure three feet; most of them are less. 
You'll find these snakes abundant in portions of 
Orange and Rockland counties and many have 
been killed among the Palisades of the Hudson 
River. 

The copperhead prefers for its haunts thick, 
damp woods. Often those unfamiliar with snake 
peculiarities tell of having: killed a copperhead. 
Several people have told me so during the past 
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year, yet invariably I have found their “deadly” 
copperhead nothing more deadly than a harm- 
less milk snake or a hog nose. In fact in most 
sections of the country you'll find forty of these 
species to every copperhead you see. 

I am aware that many people detest snakes, 
in fact have a horror of them and will run a 
mile rather than encounter one unless they have 
a club or rock in hand and their first impulse 
is to kill it, yet in all the wonderful realm of 
nature study there is nothing more fascinating 
to the true naturalist than a sensible study of 
ophidia. I have specialized along these lines 
for a number of years in my nature studies and 
writings and have found much in the study-and 
observation of reptiles that was not only inter- 
esting but wonderfully instructive, and I hope 
to interest others. in them. 

How many people, think you, there are who 
can tell the species of a snake at sight? How 
many can distinguish the harmless from the ven- 
omous species among the snakes they may en- 
counter afield in country places. They are few. 
But it is not difficult if people will take a quiet, 
common sense view of the matter and give the 
subject a little study, they will be surprised how 
interesting they will find it. 

It is easy to distinguish the venomous copper- 
head, for instance, from the milk snake, from 
the fact that the copperhead has keeled scales 
while the milk snake has not. It can as readily 
be distinguished from the hog nose and the 
water snake by the arrangement of the plates 
under the tail. Bear this fact. in mind, that the 
sub-caudal plates of all harmless snakes are in 
two rows and also that the eyes of all our harm- 
less snakes have round pupils, while the venom- 
ous snakes have the eye pupil eliptical. 

At first glance the unitiated would not class 
the copperhead as venomous, but if they will 
observe the peculiarities mentioned they will 
have no such difficulty. Its body color is light 
chestnut brown, sometimes assuming a tinge of 


The Water Snake. 
(Natrix Fasciata Sipedon.) 









pink, crossed with dark reddish brown bands, 
which are narrow on the back and wide on the 
sides, resembling from above the outlines of a 
dumbell. The bands are darkest at the edges 
and especially so on the sides of the body, usu- 
ally showing a coppery tinge or a bright hazel 
brown. The sides of the head are a paler hue. 
The line of intersection of the lighter color with 
the coppery tints of the top begins beneath the 
eye and runs to the angle of the mouth. The 
body beneath is pinkish white with two rows 
of reddish brown blotches; the scales are 
keeled, the eye pupil eliptical. The head is tri- 
angular, much like that of the rattler, and is 
distinct from the neck. But above all else the 
pit between the eye and the nostril, which is a 
characteristic of the crotaline snakes shows 
plainly on the copperhead and by it the snake 
can be readily distinguished and classed. Like 
the rattlesnake the copperhead is provided with 
two poison fangs and they are long and sharp. 
They fold back against the roof of the snake’s 
mouth when in repose. They are hollow and 
at the very tip is a tiny opening through which 
their poison is ejected. In fact these teeth close- 
ly resemble the fine needle of a hypodermic sy- 
ringe. Behind each eye of the copperhead is a 
gland which secretes the poison, and the muscu- 
lar contraction of the act of biting forces the 
poison through the fangs and into the wound 
the fangs make when they strike. 

Now as to the harmless snakes. ‘The most 
common is the garter snake, Thamnophis sir- 
talis. It is found all over the fields and along 
country highways, and often in dooryards, yet 
hundreds of people are scared at sight of this 
little garter snake should it chance to cross their 
pathway. Its color above. is dark brown or black 
and three yellow stripes run lengthwise of its 
body; beneath it is greenish yellow along the - 
sides; the sides, especially when distended show 
numerous white spots. Its scales are strongly 
keeled. There is much variation in color. Many 
times I have found them afield with the back 
stripe almost invisible and I have seen others 
that had numerous spots between stripes. I have 
raised them in captivity and have had a few so 
tame that they would take earth worms readily 
from the hand, but as a rule they are secretive 
and timid. Viviparous, they often bring forth 
young from 20 to 25 at a brood, and one season 
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I raised one in captivity that brought forth 30 
young ones, and a jolly bunch they were; they 
would fight for the possession of angle worms, 
thrown into their cage as jealously as young 
chickens, chasing each other around the cage to 
get the worm. When it reaches full size there 
is nothing the garter snake relishes more than 
frogs or a good fat toad. I have never known 
it to eat birds or mice and I have tried it on the 
latter numerous times. 

I wonder if you have ever noticed a toad 
when placed in a cage with a snake. If there is 
earth on the bottom of the cage the first thing 
the toad will do is to dig vigorously with both 
hind legs, continuing the excavation until, in an 
incredibly short time it has crowded itself into 
the earth and is completely buried from view. It 
does this to escape the snake, which it instantly 
and intuitively seems to recognize as an enemy, 
and its main desire is to hide as soon as pos- 
sible. But woe betide the toad if the snake hap- 
pens to be hungry and spies it before it has 
tunnelled itself into safety. There is a sudden 
flash of the snake’s body toward the toad, and 
the jaws of the snake fasten upon it. Often the 
jaws strike it midway of the body and the toad 
lies crossways of the snake’s mouth. In such 
an event there is a desperate struggle. The 
toad I have seen grasp a snake’s jaws with its 
fore feet and push against them to prevent it- 
self being swallowed, while the snake was mak- 
ing the most desperate efforts to continue the 
process by turning the toad around in its jaws 
that it might swallow it head first and that once 
accomplished, a few strong muscular contortions 
of the body would suffice to send the toad down 
the snake’s throat. 

One day in passing along a country path I 
came upon a water snake, Natrix fasciata sip- 
edon, from whose mouth protruded what seemed 
to be two long horns. Examination, however, 
showed them to be the hind legs of an enormous 
bullfrog, which was all there was visible of the 
body of the big frog and that soon after dis- 
appeared down the snake’s throat. I captured 
the snake and kept it three months in captivity 
to study its peculiarities and found it well worth 


. the trouble. The specimen was one of the larg- 


est of its species, four feet long and quite thick. 
The usual size is from two to three feet in 
length. Its body is stout, and has the scales 
strongly keeled. The color is brown. with 
broad, irregular cross-bands of reddish brown 
which show more distinctly on the sides. The 
underside is yellowish white, brightly marked 
with red spots and blotches. In the yourig of 
the species there is a notable difference from 
the adults, especially in coloration. The body is 
gray with very distinct black cross-bands. The 
female is viviparous and forty young at a litter 
is not uncommon. They breed the last of Au- 
gust and early September. You will find them 
near ponds and streams. They feed on frogs, 
toads and fish. 

There is a snake often confounded with the 
garter snake and that is the ribbon snake, Tham- 
nophis saurita. Its markings are similar to the 
garter snake. The body, however, is very slen- 
der with distinctly keeled scales and it has dis- 
tinct white spots along its sides when distended. 
The body color is dark brown or black with a 
bright and very clearly defined stripe of yellow 
down the back and a similar stripe on each side. 
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It differs from the garter snake in this respect. 
The side stripes are on the third and fourth 
row of scales from the plates of the crawling 
surface, whereas with the garter snake the lat- 
eral stripe is on the second and third row of 
scales. The underside of the ribbon snake is 
immaculate, while the abdomen of the garter 
snake shows a row of small black spots on each 
side. The ribbon snake is likewise much slen- 
derer than the garter. It is rarely over three 
feet long. It lives on fish, tadpoles and frogs. 
It is viviparous but rarely gives birth to more 
than a dozen young at a litter. It loves damp 
meadows and woods. 

The hog nose snake, Heterodon platyrhinus 
has a sharp, turned up snout which is most con- 
venient for burrowing in the sandy soil where it 
lives. Its markings are variable, but its general 
color is yellowish brown, with dark brown or 
black irregular cross-bands. Now and then a 
species is found which shows brilliant shades of 
yellow and red; others are entirely black. Such 
belong to the Niger variety. This snake is stout 
bodied, has keeled scales and if annoyed it be- 
comes very formidable in appearance. It flat- 
tens its head and neck and hisses loudly. Rare- 
ly does it bite. It is the biggest bluffer of the 
harmless snake family and seems desirous of 
frightening people by its eccentricities and noise. 





Milk Snake and Its Eggs. 


(Lampropeltis Doliatus Triangulus.) 


It is the politician of the snake family. Like the 
Quaker’s dog, it has been given a bad name that 
it doesn’t deserve, such as “Flat-head Adder,” 
“Blowing Viper” and “Spreading Adder.” 

The average farmer can’t seem to be con- 
vinced that this harmless snake is not equal to 
the copperhead in venomous qualities. I have 
seen the hog nose feign death and allow itself 
to be picked up by the tail and thrown down 
without showing life, and all the while it was 
simply bluffing and waiting for a chance to get 
away unobserved. It is the opossum of the 
snake tribe. Oviparous, it deposits from 20 to 
24 eggs. The largest adult species measure 
three feet long and are about an inch and a 
half in diameter. 

The little green snake, Cyclophis vernalis, is 
one of the daintiest and handsomest and most 
inoffensive of all the snakes common to this 
region. The color above is a uniform pale 
green and beneath is light yellow or white. The 
scales are smooth and satiny in lustre. It is 
insectivorous, feeding largely upon hairless cat- 
erpillars, crickets, grasshoppers, spiders, etc. It 
is two feet long at its full size, but is often found 
much smaller. It will readily coil around the 
hand and is very timid and quick. It is ovipar- 
ous or egg laying. 

Another of our egg laying snakes is the hand- 





somely marked Milk snake, Lampropeltis dolia- 
tus triangulus. Its body is yellowish brown or 
gray, with a series of irregular chestnut brown 
or reddish spots, edged with black, to the num- 
ber of fifty or so; on the sides are smaller spots 
in alternation with those of the back. It is white 
beneath, with numerous small, oblong spots of 
black. At maturity it is from three to four feet 
long. Its scales are smooth and polished. Al- 
though called a milk snake, and by some ac- 
credited with milking cows, there is no evidence 
to substantiate that claim that has ever stood 
the light of investigation. It is closely related 
to the Southern King snake, being a constrictor. 
It lays from 24 to 28 eggs and is found more 
generally in woodland places. 

Bearing these facts in mind, with the illustra- 
tions herewith given, it should be an easy matter 
for any reader of this sketch to distinguish be- 
tween our venomous and harmless snakes, and if 
he will but give to this subject a little observa- 
tion, coupled with a common sense view, he 
will have no fear of the harmless snakes so com- 
mon in country places and so often abused and 
maligned. 

If the farmer would use as much sense in re- 
fraining from killing these harmless snakes as 
he does in his ordinary farm management he 
would be the gainer, because many of our snakes 
are a real help to him in destroying vermin 
about the farm and outbuildings. Don’t kill 
every snake you see. A snake has a right to 
live, especially if it is of the harmless species, 
as 20 out of an average of 22 found in the coun- 
try are. 

Snakes have their appointed tasks in the world’s 
great economic problem of nature, to rid man- 
kind of numerous vermin pests, which otherwise 
would destroy much that is valuable to the hus- 
bandman. Give the harmless snake a chance. 
He’s your friend. 


THE GREAT HORNED OWL. 


HEN the snow lies deep in the fields and 

W woods, and the streams are running si- 

lently beneath their bridges of ice, the 
Great Horned Owls are busy with their home- 
building. 

Along in early February, before the robin and 
the grackle have come to us from the southland 
they are carrying twigs to the top of some tall 
oak, or into the dense shade of hemlock or cedar 
tree. 

The nest is made almost entirely of coarse 
twigs, built up in a compact mass. On the top 
of this, in but a slight depression, a few softer 
materials are placed and it is in readiness for 
the eggs. These are two or three in number, of 
a dull white color, and almost spherical. 

Here for four long weeks, during some of the 
coldest and stormiest weather of the winter, the 
parent birds take turns at housekeeping—one go- 
ing out to hunt for food, while the other broods. 

You may hear their answering notes booming 
through the forest all through the nights or even 
on the darkest days. 

And it is to my ear one of Nature’s finest 
sounds, in keeping with the solitude of the forest 
and the overshadowing gloom of the night. 

The baby owls, when hatched, are simply little 
balls of yellowish white down, which they re- 
tain for several weeks. 











On the second of April I took from a nest in 
a tall oak tree a pair of these little chaps, about 
two weeks old. The mother bird was sitting 
very close on the nest, keeping the youngsters 


warm—as well as the bodies of a crow, a robin. 


and a very large rabbit, each of which had been 
partially eaten. 

I took them home and installed them in a 
roomy wire enclosure and fed them on any kind 
of fresh meat that came most easily to hand. 
They were good feeders and made rapid growth 
in flesh and feather. 

Like other kinds of children young owls ac- 
quire some funny habits. One of these consist- 
ed in bobbing their heads in a ludicrous manner 
whenever a dog or a cat came in sight. 

They would move back and forth, up and 
down, sidewise or all at once as nearly as pos- 
sible—kind of rubber-neck performance that was 
very amusing. 

If a cat came too close, one of them especially 
would assume a defensive attitude, and: every 
feather would seem to stand on end, the owl’s 
eyes flashing angrily, a picture of defiance. 

I know of no bird with such beautiful eyes 
as the great horned owl possesses. Constantly 
changing with the changes of light, they are, in 
the bright sun, a golden yellow, the pupil show- 
ing but a black point, or in a dim light, the 
pupil enlarging until the iris becomes a narrow 
rim. Apparently the power of vision is equally 
great by day or by night. 

About the middle of October my birds seemed 
to have acquired their full adult plumage. I had 
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become so attached to the big fellow with the 
kindly disposition, that I concluded to install 
him in a prominent place in my den, and now he 
sits there, and looks at me with his big golden 
eyes, and his ear tufts tilted back in a concilia- 
tory manner, reminding me of playful times we 
have had together in his cage. Perhaps this was 
better than turning him out to shift for himself 
in a friendless world, where all owls are looked 
upon as suspicious characters. 

Within the past few years the horned owl has 
become a rare bird in the more thickly settled 
portions of southern Pennsylvania. The cut- 
ting away of the large forests and possibly the 
decreased supply of their favorite food have 
doubtless helped to bring this about, and I miss 
greatly his deep booming call at twilight or 
dawn where once it was so common. And for 
this I feel a deep regret—not that much can be 
offered in extenuation of his character—for he is 
a notorious and merciless freebooter, destroying 
wild or tame animals and birds without distinc- 
tion—but any one who loves nature cannot but 
feel a certain sadness to see any of its forms 
blotted out forever. 

The great horned owl enjoys -a variety in its 
menu. Many nests which I have found have 
contained dead and partly eaten skunks as well 
as rabbits and crows, while in nearly all could 
the odor of the former animal be detected. 
Smaller game such as red squirrels and chip- 
munks often fall victims to his deadly rush, and 
possibly the meadow mouse may form a con- 
siderable portion of his diet when he locates in 
a situation where they abound. OBSERVER. 


Albinoism in the Deer Family 


The Adirondacks Seem to have Been Prolific in Furnishing Specimens 
Of Freaks Among the Deer Tribe 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your interesting article on albino deer leads 
me to hope that there will develop a consider- 
able discussion of this subject. While secretary 
of the old Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
I made some little study of the matter in con- 
nection with a theory I had relative to this pe- 
culiarity. Those who came after me do not 
seem to have regarded such things as of inter- 
est and for a time even the statistics relative 
to the annual kill of deer in the Adirondacks 
were neglected. However, I can assure you that 
variations from the natural coloration of either 
birds, fish or animals do interest many, as let- 
ters received by me at the time show. Occa- 
sionally during recent years I have been told of 
the killing of albino specimens of birds and 
animals, and have reason to believe that one or 
more albino deer would be found among those 
taken each year if the matter were followed up. 
Editors of Adirondack newspapers always pub- 
lish such items. I think that the “New York 
Herald” during the last hunting season record- 
ed the killing of an albino deer by a woman, and 
the Conservation Commission also has a mem- 
ory of this although the clipping is lost. Doubt- 
less the “Herald,” which has a most excellent 
index system will be easily available for the 
record. 
My first record of an albino deer will be found 





in the report of the old commission for 1905. 
On December 8 of that year Frank Rockwell 
shot a 125 pound albino doe on the Sacandaga 
road near Stratford. His statement was that 
the doe “was all white except a few spots about 
the neck just back of the horns.” This curious 
statement was the subject of inquiry and it was 
found that the specimen had been mounted with 
an odd pair of small antlers “to make it look 
better.” 

In the report for 1906 occurs the statement 
that “Each year brings reports of white deer 
killed in the woods. Few of these are wholly 
white and most of them are deer which simply 
have a lighter colored coat than usual. In some 
cases the coat is only spotted with white. Occa- 
sionally, however, a deer is killed whose coat is 
entirely white.” - That year it was recorded that 
John Soper of Malone killed near Ragged 
Mountain a yearling buck weighing 90 pounds 
that was all white except a few brown spots on 
the head and back. The specimen was abnor- 
mal in some other characteristics and was 
mounted for the Junction Hotel at Malone. 
That same season it was reported that E. C. 
Manzer of Warrensburg got a buck near West 
Stony creek that had a white coat containing a 
few brown and black spots and weighed 225 
pounds. The specimen was mounted. A black 
deer was reported during the season from the 
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northern part of Essex County but only as 
seen, not killed. I have no record of any in- 
vestigation of the latter interesting statement, 
although I was assured at the time by a Gov- 
ernment expert that melanism occurs among 
deer, as well as albinoism, although it was much 
more rare. 

The 1907 record was: October 17, the “Adi- 
rondack Enterprise” reported the shooting of a 
white buck at Long Lake but gave no particu- 
lars. On October 28 a white buck fawn was 
killed near the north branch of the Grasse river. 
This was thus described: “Legs and all of body 
pure white except a few reddish or brown spots 
on the back. The head was of a mixed white 
and gray color.” The kill was reported by 
Game Protector’ E. H. Reynolds of Colton who 
also wrote: “This deer was shot by Lawrence 
Fishbeck of De Puyster who said there was an- 
other of the same color with it when it was 
shot.” On November 6 of the same year the 
“Malone Observer” recorded that a white deer 
had been shot near Duane by J. H. King and 
that the killing of several others had been re- 
ported during the season. It added the state- 
ment that the belief was that such specimens 
were increasing. On September 16, same year, 
the “Binghamton Press” said that George New- 
ton of Port Dickinson had shot a white buck 
weighing 150 pounds at Beaver river. 

Since that time I have not had any records 
available concerning albino deer but have no 
doubt that such specimens are killed each year, 
as stated. It is unfortunate that the records 
were not kept up and more definite information 
secured about each specimen. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the information could yet be had if a lit- 
tle trouble were taken to make a search. So far 
as my knowledge goes no effort ever has been 
made to collect such information definitely. My 
own records run back to 1900 but contain only 
what is here given. Joun D. Wuisu. 

Albany, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1916. 


THE VIRGINIA ALBINO RECORD. 
Guinea Mills, Va., Feb. 3, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been interested in reading of albino- or 
white deer in your paper. About twelve years 
ago a lot of boys from Roanoke, Va., and some 
three or four local men were hunting om and 
around the Fork farm in Cumberland County, 
Va. We jumped a perfectly white yearling 
deer that one old deer hunter let pass him, being 
afraid it was not a deer. The next day we 
went back after that white deer and it was killed 
by Mr. Dick Read of Roanoke, Va., and was 
mounted and placed in the Elks’ home in that 
city, where it was when I last saw it. This deer 
did not have a single dark hair on its entire 
body, legs, head or neck. It was white to the 
hoofs and eyes and pink around the eyes. 

We have killed one old doe on this Fork farm 
since then, that was a little spotted. _Mr. Wm. 
Evans also killed a pure white squirrel on Willis 
Mountain in Buckingham County, Va., some 
years since. It had reddish eyes. They all must 
be freaks, I think. 

This same man Evans, also killed a freak otter. 
on Curdsville mill pond in Buckingham County, 
Va. My son has caught hundreds of mink and 


other animals but we have only seen one jet 
black mink. 


D. M. GaNnNAWAY. 
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Gentlemen: - 


Nineteen fifteen 


For over twenty years I have been per- 


mitted to enjoy that noble sport of surf casting along the 


Jersey shore, which while not alone difficult is probably 


the greatest test for a fishing line that can possibly ex- 


ist, as we used @ 4 ounce lead and cast same directly over 


the surf. I have always used every effort to have the best 


that I came across your 24 thread special, which I consider 


has no superiors and few if any equals. 


I have taken fish 


up to 42-1/2 pounds on the above line and would feel just as 


safe if he weighed twice as much, 


Wishing you continued success in your 


product, which you justly deserve, I an, 


Dic/M.S. 
¥ 


Very truly yours, 





Selecting the Youngster 


Sometimes the Most Beautiful Pointer or Setter is Not the Best for 
Actual Field Service 
By Sure Shot. 


It is no great wonder, when we come to con- 
sider the cause, why so many err in securing the 
material in which to inculcate lessons for future 
field work. It all lies in choosing the young- 
ster; for too many are lured into selecting the 
get of an illustrious field trial sire from his repu- 
tation, and pass aside the progeny of a dog 
whose bird sense has been proven by experience, 
but has never come under the glare of a judge’s 
eye. 

The law of like producing like is the true 
reason of failure; for the unqualified belief in 
it held by many, leads them along lines with 
which they are not familiar. A winning field- 


trial dog may display the highest of class—such 
as the meaning of class is construed—and yet 
fall short in what constitutes the ideal shooting 


dog; the shooting dog that conforms to your 
hunting country and secures for you the best 
results on game. 

The field trial requirements, subject almost 
everything associated with the bird dog to class; 
without class, and the word is somewhat flexible 
in its meaning, a dog of great natural field abil- 
ity can perform miracles in bird-work, yet fall 
short of trial winning powers. The breeding 
for the trials has to a great extent been followed 
on speed lines, even to intense inbreeding for 
it. The youngster is first tried out for the quali- 
fications speed and range, before serious atten- 
tion is paid to his natural bird sense. This pro- 
cedure having been followed for generations, 
has developed in the field trial dog a hunting 
instinct that frequently appears long before any 
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indications of bird sense or the pointing instinct 
are apparent. Many a youngster from parents 
of this kind, is cast aside, when it is possible 
that by proper handling at the right moment 
and time allowed for the development of its 
pointing instinct it would have performed up to 
the expectations of its owner. 

It is not to be forgotten that both the field 
trial man and the bench show contestant have 
committed faults: the first has bred for speed 
and range to intensity, and the second mentioned, 
has permitted his hobby to run to the belief, that 
conformation is the sole object to be aimed at. 

It is easy to see how bird sense can be ne- 
glected in breeding the bench dog, where con- 
formation of a particular type is aimed at. The 
breeder has but one object in view; and that is 
to produce offspring which will conform to 
bench ideals, to such a degree, that dogs of rare 
field excellence are entirely overlooked as sires, 
and a good-looker, irrespective of his abilities 
on game, substituted to perpetuate a type which 
the bench show enthusiast insists upon. 

By this allusion, the inference must not be 
immediately drawn that every bench dog is un- 
worthy of a trial as a shooting dog prospect. 
On the contrary, many bench dogs are excellent 
field workers; but as a class they have fallen 
short of what the real bird dog should be. 
Truly, beauty and ability appear easy to obtain; 
but so far it has been secured only in the few 
individuals rather than in a class. . 

A field trial dog can by judicious cutting of 
his range be developed into a satisfactory shoot- 
ing dog, but as long as he is being run as a trial 
dog, to the ordinary man who cares to hunt out 
his scattered covies well, he is of little benefit. 
But the perfect gun dog can never aspire to 
trial honors. However, a few dogs have stepped 
over the impossible; some that have been used 
as shooting dogs in their early career have later 
been found among the winning trialers. Though 
the number has been very limited; in every in- 
stance they were southern dogs, accustomed to 
range wide from their handler on horseback and 
little had been ever done to curtail their natural 
wide-going inclinations to get out and hustle of 
their own sweet will. 

The tyro should be advised while selecting a 
pointer or setter for field use; that he avoid, to 
a great extent, puppies from field trial sires 
whose performance on game is unknown to him, 
and instead for his shooting give preference to 
the get of a shooting dog that has proven con- 
clusively his worth on game. Unfortunately, we 
have only the reports of the public exhibitions 
of the trial dog to gauge what is to be expected 
in the progeny. The highly-sounding title of a 
Champion induces us to pay astounding prices 
for his get. And many are deluded into deceiv- 
ing themselves, that youngsters from high-class 
trial dogs are just what they need, when, on the 
contrary, their personal opinions of what consti- 
tutes a bird dog and their shooting conditions 
demand a dog of an entirely different tempera- 
ment. Therefore, if we have only public accom- 
plishments to form our judgment with, the buyer 
should choose youngsters from sires that have 
made good in competition not only by their 
spectacular dash and range, but by their bird- 
work and natural bird-sense; and, the dog that 
has won distinction by these desirable accom- 
plishments is almost certain to transmit it to his 
offspring. 











ALL WITH A LITTLE DISCARDED (7) BAIT 
CASTING ROD. 
By D. L. Downing. 

T was only a little seven ounce steel bait 

I casting rod to begin with, and before it was 

broken, and mended by telescoping for a 
few inches and soldering, had to its credit any 
number of three pound bass, several four pound- 
ers, one five pound boy, another five pound 
twelve ounce and one that went to a full six 
pounds and five ounces of fighting material. 

The latter two came from Northwest River, 
Va., and the others were about equally divided 
between Northwest River and Lake Smith, Va. 
So really the little rod with its glass imitation 
guides should have beea laid away, done up with 
blue ribbons, together with our other discarded 
treasures too dear to memory to be thrown away. 

The desecration of the little rod came about 
most naturally. Living at Buckroe Beach where 
spot and hog fish are caught, in a stone’s throw 
of the beach, in such numbers that show most 
clearly whether one is a sport or hog, suggested 
the use of the casting rod as just about the 
proper thing for fish that size in deep water. 

Several of the old-timers, and good fishermen 
too, but of the hand line variety and unreason- 
ably prejudiced against any thing but hand lines, 
predicted that the first good sized croaker I got 
hold of would be the last of that “pole” and 
little “teeny line.” Of course I did get hold of 
good sized croakers, and caught them too, but I 
couldn’t yank them in like some who seem de- 
termined that they will pull the fish’s head off; 
I wasn’t trying to do that at all, I was fishing 
for the sport I got out of it, and Brother, if 
you are fortunate enough to be near where spot 
or hog fish bite, and are not afraid of possibly 
losing your rig on a big fish, try it by all means. 

Last Sunday morning I had hardly dropped 
anchor at our favorite fishing spot when Cap- 
tain Cunni put out from his cottage and headed 
for the same place and dropped in easy talking 
distance. After catching several spot Captain 
Cunni suggested dropping out in the bay about 
half a mile, that it was a rock out there, on the 
edge of which he thought we would catch some 
extra large spot. 

Of course, I still used my little rod, a very 
small cuttyhunk line and small spot hooks, and 
a level winding casting reel. I had caught only 
a few spot and hog fish when I got a strike that 
started the line the other way in such a business 
and straight forward way that I promptly told 
my dear old friend, the old and broken and sold- 
ered rod, that held so many fond recollections, 


a tender good-bye, for she was already bending . 


to the breaking point and no prospect of a let-up 
on the other end at all; however, by the time my 
spool was two-thirds empty the fish stopped, and 
then we had it hot and heavy for about fifteen 
minutes, he running in jumps and jerks, and 
then sulking. With about ninety feet of line 
out, he came to the top and ran in a half circle 
around the boat with his dorsal fin about two 
and one-half inches above the water, and at that 
distance I took him to be a bonnet nosed shark. 
After going down he allowed me to bring him up 
to the boat in plain sight, but then, then, he be- 
gan to fight even more desperately than at first, 
but not for so long, and yet I was not sure what 
it was, until I got him to the point where he 
began to show himself and roll over on his back, 
and then I found out it was a bonita, and say, 
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. FRANK O. SMITH 
Member of Congress from Maryland 
“*Tuxedo has noequal. It is the only 
smoking tobacco free from bite. Tuxedo 
is the best pal I have ever had.”’ 


EDWARD BRUCE MOORE 
Former Commissioner of Patents 
“* My choice inpipetobaccosis Tuxedo. 
The unusual mildness and fragrance of 
this mellowest of tobaccos gives me the 
greatest pleasure have ever ob/ained from 
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Judge of the Circuit Court of Tilinois 


“* Tuxedo tobacco is pleasantly mild, 
- has a Soagrance that is most salisfy- 
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You Men Who Have 
Pipes 


—discarded and forgotten pipes— 


inactive, retired, ‘ ‘out-of-commission”’ 
pipes—pipes you’ve tried to smoke and 


couldn’t smoke—you men try Tuxedo. | 


You can smoke a pipe—every man 
can—but you can’tsmoke every kind of 
tobacco without making your tongue 
rebel and your throat get angry. 

Give your pipe another chance—fill it 


with fresh Tuxedo, packed firmly but not 
hard; smoke slowly; and you'll know why 


sO many men have forsaken all smokes - 


except Tuxedo. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is a good-hearted, gentle, quiet, 
soft-voiced tobacco. 

That’s because the rich, mellow leaf is 
first aged from 3 to 5 years and then it’s 
treated by the famous original ‘‘Tuxedo 
Process’’—that takes every particle of bite 
and irritation out of tobacco. 

Tuxedo has plenty of imitators—but 
there can’t be another tobacco like Tuxedo, 
because no other can be made by the secret 
‘**Tuxedo Process.”’ 


Try Tuxedo this week. 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


i Fi . with gold 
Coptescbetenrme Se Lemire ie 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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but maybe I wasn’t anxious to catch him, for 
no matter how large a shark I might catch, the 
old timers of the hand lines would only say, “It 
is nothing but a derned old dog fish;” but a 
bonita, ah! that was different; a bonita was a 
bonita, that explains it all, and in just twenty- 
three minutes le allowed me to slip my fingers 
(in the absence of a gaff hook) under his gills 
while he was lying on his side, and gently lift 
him in the boat, where he lay perfectly quiet, 
not a kick left in him, and Captain Cunni, whom 
I had forgotten along with the rest of the world, 
told me I had had twenty-three minutes of battle 
royal, and it was time to go to dinner. 

. After seeing him tip the scales at nine pounds 
eight and one-half ounces, and taking his pic- 





ture with the “discarded” rod, which was still in 
as good condition as it was when it went in the 
fight, Captain Cunni said, “Let me see that,” in- 
dicating the rod, and with a shake of his head 
(for he is a stern believer in nothing but hand 
lines) said, “I don’t see how you did it.” 

Mr. Editor, how is this for light tackle, espe- 
cially when you consider deep water and a run- 
ning tide? 

If you choose to give this space in your most 
interesting magazine, I believe it will help or sug- 
gest a way for some of the fraternity to get 
more sport out of their light weight catches, and 
possibly some real thrills and excitement from 
an occasional “big one.” 












If you want your, pictare printed 
in the Sportmen’s “Hall of Fame” 
and yourself recognized as the Prize 
Fisherman of your circle, you na- 
turally would start out with the rod 
and tackle that have for years proven 
their superiority in landing Prize 

and in giving the fisherman 
the most glorious sport. 

There ig no getting around the 
fact that “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
Rods have established their over- 
whelming superiority in every Na- 
tional Fishing Contest for the last 
4 years. Their strength; ability to 
stand the strain and do hard work; 
resiliency in catching and hanging 
on to game fish; their elegance and 
beauty; national reputation for fine 
service and everything else about 
them, make them the national favorites. 

19,000 deaters sell 38 different 
styles of “BRISTOL” Rods, ranging 
from $3.50 to $25.00 each. Every 
one guaranteed. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write ts. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
New Art Calendar --- Philip R. Good- 
win’s famous oil painting, “Team 
Work,”’ reproduced in full colors 
in a 1916 Calendar. Sent only on 
~4 a. receipt of 15 cents. - 4 - 































25 lb. 47 in. long 
Muscallonge 















ee TetOL” | THE HORTON MFG. Co. | 
Rod at Ottawa. 84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. jf 


byFrank Ault,of 


Ottawa, Canada We offer prizes for the best Fishing 


Pietures - Send your Fishing Photos 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


| THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especiall to those who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
ints, Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health_ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
afford real _incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
iibusiness or pleas- 
ure — angen, 
eve ere, e 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FU. 


LLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 

Pedometer, $1.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







































First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in 
existence at lowest factory prices. 
JACOBS PAYS THE EIGHT 
to our nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of col- 
ony houses for the Purple Martin. 
Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 
Flickers, Titmice, Weodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and maieting. Fountains. 
ets, parrow Traps. as ee 

er 33 years’ experience by e 
Our Indorsement Srapllguttlaneant. 

Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 

theautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


04 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 
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There Is No Reason Why All These Lakes Should Not Be Teeming With Splendid Game 
Fish, Furnishing Splendid Sport for the Angler. 


How to Secure Better Fishing in Our Lakes 


A Few Observations by an Expert Which Should be Read 
and Remembered 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Roy Stceenrod’s letter in the January num- 
ber of Forest and Stream, regarding the possi- 
bilities of the new Ashokan reservoir should be 
very interesting reading to most New York 
sportsmen, as the question of securing really 
good angling without traveling almost prohibitive 
distances, is one that is of vital interest to all. 
Many of his theories as to how such angling 
could be brought about are extremely good, and 
are worthy »f a thorough trial; but there are 
many things that require careful consideration in 
the carrying out of such a project, and especially 
so, when the waters under discussion are those 
of an artificial lake or pond. In most newly con- 
structed lakes it usually takes several years for 
conditions to balance themselves up, or for na- 


| ture to readjust herself so to speak. Impounding 
| great quantities of water over areas that former- 


ly were free from any appreciable amount of 
| standing water, means that the entire nature of 
| the plant life must be completely changed. Mil- 


| successfully. 
consumption of free oxygen by decomposition is 





lions upon millions of the roots and stems of 
grass, weeds, vines, and other open air and up- 
land vegetation must die off and their places be 
taken by aquatic plants of different kinds. This 
takes considerable time, and in the decomposing 
of this vast amount of dead and dying matter 
many dangerous elements are brought into play 
before the character of the water is such that it 
will support the higher forms of animal life 
At certain seasons of the year the 


so great, that frequently much of the lower strata 
of colder water is in danger of being depleted of 
this vital necessity. Also great quantities of ob- 
noxious gases, such as carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide are set free, and not infrequently 
the entire fish life of a lake is thus destroyed. 
This occasionally happens in natural bodies of 
water, but more often in those that are artificial 
or ones in which the dam has been raised, flood- 
ing over new areas. 

Mr. Steenrod makes mention of the success 
that has followed the stocking of numerous res- 
ervoirs in England. Truly in many instances 










their results have been remarkable, but he must 
take into consideration the vastly different cli- 
matic conditions that exist in the two countries. 
Their rainfall is a great deal more abundant, and 
more regular; their winters less severe, with the 
lakes and streams seldom frozen over for any 
length of time These are two very important 
factors in the life of a lake. In a great measure 
much of their success in keeping well stocked 
these heavily fished preserves, lies in the fact 
that they plant only such fish as are large enough 
to take care cf themselves. They seldom turn 
out anything younger than 2 year-olds, and the 
results seldom fail to justify this method of stock- 
ing. I am an ardent believer in planting good 
sized fish only, and I know from experience that 
much better results usually follow the planting 
of 5,000 six to eight inch fish, than would be ob- 
tained from an output of 10,000,000 fry. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Steenrod in regard to 
the brown trout as a desirable species with which 
to stock either natural or artificial lakes or deep 
ponds in this country. While the brown trout 
is a very good game-fish, and in some of our 
larger streams has furnished even better angling 
than would the brook trout under the same con- 
ditions, it has never in this country, proven suc- 
cessful for lake purposes. In most lakes where 
there is an abundance of proper food, the brown 
trout will grow rapidly and to a goodly size,— 
even as heavy as 15 pounds, but even though 
there are plenty of them in the lake, they can 
seldom be induced to take any kind of a lure. 
All methods of angling will fail to take more 
than two or three of them during a season, al- 
though hundreds may be observed ascending the 
streams emptying into the lake during the fall 
spawning period. The common brook trout acts 
much the same way when planted in large, deep 
lakes, and it is seldom that any are taken except 
for a week or so after the ice has gone out in 
the spring. Few anglers are able to spend much 
time at the game at this season of the year, and 
those that can, do not enjoy themselves on ac- 
count of the disagreeable weather. There is 
nothing that is more attractive to the general 
run of anglers than trout or salmon fishing. 





Any lake resort within a few hours’ run of the 
big cities, that could furnish good fishing of this 
kind would be reasonably certain to derive an 
immense revenue from this source. The local 
citizens of such places do not seem to realize the 
valuable financial benefits their communities 
would receive, or they would certainly make 
more of an effort to see these defects remedied. 
The trout and salmon fishing in any lake that is 
suitable for the purpose, can be built up and 
maintained at a high standard if the people who 
should be interested, will go about it in the right 
manner. The anglers of the State of New York 
should not have to depend on the uncertain fish- 
ing that might be built up in artificial reservoirs 
or ponds, when the state already contains dozens 


of the finest natural trout and salmon waters in 5 


the world. It is a crying shame the way most 
of these waters have been neglected. Should 
there be any need for thousands of our anglers 
traveling away up into Maine and Canada when 
we have within our own borders such bodies of 
water as Lake George, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, 
and hundreds of others? What does the. fishing 
amount to in any of the public lakes of the Adi- 
rondacks? Nothing! except to a handful of 
guides for a week or so in the spring. There is 
no reason at all why any of these lakes should 
not be teeming with splendid game-fishes and 
furnishing exciting sport to thousands of enthu- 
siastic anglers. The present state of affairs can- 
not be blamed on the hard working Conserva- 
tion Commission or at least on that part of it 
devoted to fish culture. They have done wonder- 
ful work with their limited appropriations and 
inadequate working force, and they have turned 
out enough fish from their hatcheries during the 
past ten years to stock the entire United States, 
could they have been properly planted. But they 
have neither the time, the money, nor the trained 
experts to spare, to follow up the consignments 
of fish and see that they are placed only in suit- 
able environments. Neither have they the room 
at their hatcheries to carry the fish for more 
than a few weeks after hatching. To turn out 
these small fish into most of the waters of this 
state, is almost exactly like dumping them into 
the middle of the road. If the time ever comes 
when scientific work of this kind shall be re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of political whim- 
sters, and the entire work carried out by well- 
paid trained men, then, and only then, will the 
anglers begin to realize proper results from the 
money expended for this purpose. 

About the cnly way that good fishing can be 
built up at the present time, is-for all the per- 
sons interested in a certain body of water, to 
get together ard form a fishing association. Have 
wide-awake officers at the head of this associa- 
tion, ones who shall be able to explain to pro- 
spective memkers why they should belong to, and 
help support such an undertaking. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of nearly every lake, there is usu- 
ally some place where a number of pools could 
be constructed at small expense, and where with 
a good water supply thousands of fish could be 
carried until they were of a size large enough to 
plant safely. This is being done at the present 
time at several New England lake resorts with 
splendid results. The State and Federal Fish 
Commissions have always been only too glad to 
co-operate with such associations, and furnish 
them with quantities of small fish for this pur- 
pose, providing their applications call for such 
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It’s wonderful how the quiet companionship of 
“PIPER” clears away brain-cobwebs and gets a man’s 
mind right down to brass tacks. That’s why thousands 
of the brainiest men in America chew 





PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


There’s soul-soothing, body-comforting friendliness to “PIPER” 
that makes you work better because you feel better. You don’t get 
this same gratifying enjoyment from any other form of tobacco— 


or from any other chew. 


“PIPER” is different— its distinctive, wine-like favor, blended 
with the richness and mellowness of ripe, selected leaves of the 
finest white Burley, make “PIPER’’ the world’s highest type of 


chewing tobacco. 


Try “PIPER” today —for helpful, whole- 


some pleasure and lasting satisfaction. 


Se and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


varieties as the Commission knows will do well 
in said waters. 

There are several varieties of trout that will 
under favorable conditions grow to a good size, 
furnish excellent fishing all summer long, and 
which are much harder fighters when hooked 
than either the brook, brown, or the lake trout. 
These are the steelhead. the rainbow. and the 
cut-throat trouts of the Pacific slope. The steel- 
head, I consider the finest fresh-water game va- 
riety found in North America. I will not repeat 
my reasons for so believing, for I have already 
given them to readers of Forest and Stream.* 
The rainbow and the steelhead are not desirable 





for planting in streams, for they are both mi- 
gratory, and will seek salt water unless prevented 
from doing so by screening or racking. This 
cannot be successfully done in a stream, but the 
outlets of most lakes can be effectively screened 
so that no fish will escape. 

I am glad that Mr. Steenrod has brought up 
this question of better fishing in New York, and 
personally I am willing to push as hard as the 
next fellow to keep the thing a rolling. 

W. M. Ken. 





“The land-locked steelhead trout, December 9, 1911; 
the Steelhead vs. the Chinook, April 4, 1914. 












Gem Line Guide 
No Snarls— 
No Backlashes 


Guides your line on Reel 
to avoid trouble in 
casting. 


REMEMBER ! 


You do not have to buy 
a New Reel. 


You simply attach Guide 
to any ordinary multiply- 
ing Reel, by drilling two 
holes in Reel plate to cor- 
respond with the two 
round-head screws on top 
piece of Guide. 


Sent by mail on réceipt of 


price. 
$1.50 


H. H. KIFFE CO., N. Y. Agents 
523 Broadway, NEW YORK 


DURO Shirts Wear Like Iron 


Specializing on this box makes possible this offer 
of 3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts and 3 handsome silk ties 
to match sent prepaid by parcel post on receipt of $3 
with name and address of 5 friends. 

This is the biggest selling and most famous box of 
shirts in the world—advertised in 50 leading magazines. 
The only shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or 
2 in six months or new shirts free. Made of finest 
white percale shirting fabric with neat stripes of blue, 
black and lavender. One shirt of each color to the 
box. Cut in popular coat style, stiff or soft turned back 
cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. 
Standard sizes 14 to 17%, sleeves 32 to 36. The ties 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands of silk oplin in 
navy blue, black and lavender matching the shirts. It’s 
a wonderful box for the money and well worth a trial. 
Illustrated literature on request, but save time by send- 
ing $3 to-day with size and 5 names (your name not 
used) for if all the ae are not satisfactory on arrival 
we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references. Catalog of shirts of all kinds, neck- 
wear, hosiery, handkerchiefs, underwear, pajamas and 
nightshirts. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 143, 158 E. 34th St.. NEW YORK 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


NYOI ren 


Perfection 
Pocket Package 
isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIT. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 
Mass. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME CONDITIONS—SOME 


SUGGESTIONS. 
Clearfield, Pa., January 29, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a hunter since I was ten years 
old. I killed my first deer over fifty years ago 
and I killed my last one after I had passed my 
seventieth milestone. When I killed my first 
deer (on Porter’s Run), the greater portion of 
the foothills of the Alleghenies furnished good 
hunting for deer and small game of all kinds. 


| Since then our forests have been cut off; our 





| a hunter’s 


deer have taken refuge on the high Alleghenies, 
while the small game has become mighty scarce 
We certainly failed to get our share of the four 
millions of rabbits reported by the Game Com- 
mission as being killed last fall. The law pro- 
tecting our small game has been entirely too 
liberal, and unless better protection is afforded 
small game we will be compelled to restock our 
covers or cease hunting. For over fifteen years 
our law-makers have given our deer much bet- 
ter protection, and as a result we have splendid 
deer hunting on our mountains and will have 
for many years to come. 

Many thousands of acres that now furnish our 
best deer hunting are now owned by the state 


| and are under the control of the Forestry Com- 


mission. During the last few years hundreds of 
hunting clubs have taken advantage of the very 
liberal policy of the Forestry Commission, and 
camp has been erected at almost 
every spring on the mountains. Many of these 
camps have been built right in the heart of some 
of the best game covers and breeding places. 
For the sake of a very few dollars from a hunt- 
ing club the Forestry Commission has leased to 


| these clubs grounds for a club house in the very 


center of our best breeding and hiding places 


| for game, and much of our best deer hunting 
has been spoiled because the deer have been 


driven elsewhere. This has been brought about 
by a spirit of selfishness on the part of the hunt- 
ers and a spirit of greed for a few dollars on 
the part of the Forestry Commission. It is like 
the Indian’s gun that cost more than it came to. 

One of our oldest and most successful hunt- 
ing clubs, the famous Gum Swamp Club, located 
on the lands of the Witmer Steel Company, on 
Stone Run, were compelled to surrender their 
lease and sell their camp to the company because 
the owners were about to cut the timber. Any 
hunter who was fortunate enough to belong to 
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the Gum Swamp Club, or any of their numerous 
guests, will remember, long after his hunting 
days are over, the days spent on the grounds of 
that famous club. My back aches yet when | 
remember some of the deer I helped to carry 


down Stone Run or across the Big Ridge. And 
some of the nights were not less famous, “wild 
and wooly.” When time dragged heavily on our 
hands the mythical Watson Girls would pay us a 
mid-night visit and help us to paint the old 
camp red. 

But all good things have an end and the fall 
of 1910 saw the end of the Gum Swamp Club 
and its last hunt as a club. Some of the leading 
members of the old club secured an option on 
420 acres of forest land on the headwaters of 
Lick Run. This land surrounded on three sides 
by the state forestry lands and on the south by 
Kennedy Park, the State Game Preserve, was 
also under option to the Forestry Commission; 
but they very generously gave up their claim to 
the Crystal Spring Rod & Gun Club, a new or- 
ganization who took the title to the lands. Dur- 
ing the fall and summer of 1911 this new club 
built a new club house, furnished with hot and 
cold water; built extensive trout ponds and 
stocked them with thousands of brook trout; 
cleared land and planted an orchard, and in 
short have made out of it the most attractive 
hunting club and resort on the Alleghenies. The 
springs of the Crystal Spring Rod and Gun 
Club are among the finest on the mountains. 
This club has a membership of fifty men from 
different parts of the state, many of whom are 
experienced big game hunters; while some of 
our members are bankers, doctors and lawyers 
who add dignity and grace to the club; but 
very few deer. But these members are appre- 
ciated all the same, and for the last four years 
they have received a generous portion of the 
finest venison killed by other members of the 
club. It took the club some time after moving 
into our new home to locate the best game cov- 
ers and to clear out paths and roads to our new 
hunting grounds. But during each year for the 
last four years the Crystal Springs Club has 
killed and hung upon our front porch many of 
the finest deer ever killed upon the Alleghenies. 

The methods of hunting deer now on the Al- 
leghenies differ very materially from those em- 
ployed by the hunters of forty or fifty years 
ago. Then we waited for a tracking snow and 
still-hunted our game. As deer were plenty and 












nunters comparatively scarce no hunter was 
likely to interfere with you in trailing and kill- 
ing your game. Then we used the old single 
barrel muzzle loader, and because we had but 
one shot we were careful to make that one count. 
To-day we have more deer than ever because 
each hunter is limited, under the law, to one 
buck deer; and while we have many more hunt- 
ers than in the olden time, comparatively few 
of them get a buck. To-day it is a very com- 
mon thing to see camps consisting of from ten 
to thirty hunters break camp and go home with 
but one or two or three deer, and perhaps none. 
But the day of the old muzzle loader is gone 
forever. I have seen on our mountains in one 
bunch as many as thiréy hunters armed with 
high-power breech loading rifles. Many of these 
would-be deer hunters have never seen a wild 
deer in the woods and are liable to shoot at any- 
thing they see move, be it buck, doe or man. 
It is no wonder so many hunters are shot and so 
many illegal deer are killed when you consider 
the character of the men who carry modern rifles 
to the woods. 

I have long -been interested in the protection 
and propagation of game as well as in the pro- 
tection of our forests,. for without forests we 
can have no game. Because of this I would like 
to make a few suggestions and venture a little 
advice to both of these commissions. There 
are men on both of these commissions who have 
never seen any or but very little of the great 
forest_ranges of the state which they are sworn 
to protect, and there are others whose interest 
in the matter of game protection consists in at- 
tending a meeting of the board once in a while. 
From personal observation and knowledge of the 
work of both these commissions, I am not sure 
that the Game Commission and the Forestry 
Commission of the state are working in entire 
harmony. If they were I do not believe that the 
Forestry Commission would build saw mills 
close to our game parks, set apart by law and at 
great expense for the protection and propaga- 
tion of all kinds of game and then invade those 
parks with a crew of lumbermen and cut out the 
timber that nature put there to protect our game. 
I am sure this was not intended, much less 
thought of, when the game parks were estab- 
lished, and I am sure it is now being done 
against the earnest protest of the Game Com- 
mission and the people who are interested in 
both forestry and game protection. Why build 
great game preserves and fence them at the ex- 
pense of the people, build expensive houses for 
game wardens to protect these preserves and pay 
the wardens big salaries and then permit the 
forestry people to cut down all the timber fit 
to make saw lumber, destroy the small timber, 
make a fire trap of the entire preserve and drive 
the game elsewhere? And yet this is just what 
is being done to Kennedy Park, the Clearfield 
County game preserve, once the finest game pre- 
serve in the entire state. If our game parks are 
to amount to anything at all they should be 
under the sole control of the Game Commission. 


Again the matter of locating hunting camps © 


on state forest lands should be placed under the 
control of the Game Commission. The Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Commission has made a sur- 
vey of the state forestry lands on our moun- 
tains where big game is found and they have 
located and numbered a camp site at almost 
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All the Wild Game 
You Want 


OR many years we in America have spent much 

time bemoaningthe disappearance of our feathered 

game. But the fact that we have little game to 
shoot and little to eat is due solely to our own lack 
of initiative. We should have an abundance of 
‘game in the fields and on the market. We may ob- 
tain such an abundance by creating a supply equal to 
to the demand.. This can be done by increasing 
nature’s output through game farming. And more- 
over, the demand of the sportsman may be much 


greater than at present, and still be easily met. 

We have the land available to make America the greatest 
game producing country in the world. Utilize it, and every- 
one will have more opportunities to indulge in field sports. 
There will be more shooting for all of us, whether or not we 
have access to a preserve, because game that is raised for 
sporting purposes can not be confined in any restricted area. 
Wherever game is intensively cultivated, we find improved 





Ring-Necked 
Pheasant. 
First imported 
from China m 
\ 1881.Now being 
& bred in fairly 
Fa lange numbers 


shooting in aJl the surrounding territory. 


To anyone who has asmall amount of land, game farming 
will prove profitable. The demands for eggs and for breeding 
stock is much greater than the supply, and will be for years 
to come. _ Pheasant eggs sell today at from $20 to $25 a 


hundred. Live birds bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 


To those who own large acreage, game farming either 
provides sport, or profit from those who will pay for sport. 
To the city man, it opens the possibility of enjoying good 


hunting near home. 


To everyone who shoots, it brings increased pleasure afield. 
Game farming means an addition to our food supply that 


will be welcome to all. 


But this subject is too big to be properly treated in this 
space. If you are interested in it, either as a sportsman, as a 
prospective breeder, or simply because you believe in the 
movement as constructive and progressive, write for the book, 
‘*Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure,’’ which will be sent 
to you without cost. It tells of the subject in a most interesting and 
informative manner. It is well worth reading. Fill out the coupon 


below and a copy will be mailed you at once. 


Game Breeding Department, Roon 190 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and **E, C.*? Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting 


Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 
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Game Breeding Department, Roor 190 
Hercules Powder Company, Wimington, Delaware 
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Gentlemen:—-Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. I am intercstcd in game breeding from the 





every spring and stream on the mountains. Then 
they have made a permanent lease of these camp 
sites to hunters from all over the state, and al) 
for the sake of a few paltry dollars. The very 
best game covers and breeding places on the 
Alleghenies have been invaded by hunting clubs 
under a lease from the forestry people, many of 
these camps being within hailing distance; but 
our deer and other game have left their tramp- 
ing grounds and gone elsewhere. This policy is 
against the interest of the hunters while it does 
the game great harm. There is plenty to do for 
each of these commissions along their legiti- 
mate lines of work. When the Forestry Com- 
mission has taken care of the state forest lands 


and kept the forest fires out they will have little 
time for anything else; but running saw mills on 
state lands is not protecting our forests, and 
locating a hunter’s camp within every thicket 
on the mountain is not protection to either game 
or forests. I have no quarrel with either the 
Forestry Commission or the Game Commission 
of our state; they have both done great work 
along their respective lines; but I was here long 
years before either of these commissions was 
created and I have, therefore, taken the liberty 
to say what I have, reserving the right, like 
Artemus Ward, to apologize if necessary, but I 
don’t believe I will be asked*to do so. 
Frank G. Harris. 
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It Starts With a Starter 
No Cranking 
Si et allahandle. 


The coil starter on the 

fiywheel does the rest. 

equires no more effort 
thea to lift a few pounds. A child 

an do it. Eliminates blistered hands, 
ooh arms and back. The 


[ons % 
sieves Motor 


me — aa Gaoe'ee reverse, 
Soeos make by pressing a button wit. 
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“It’s Livelier Than A Live Minnow!” 
exclaimed an hg bass fisherman e first seeing this new 
floating, diving and wiggling bait at work. 

And when he had tried it out in a day’s hard ante 
he agreed that it had brought him more strikes, 
than mag live ow—or bi 


The great tarike-getting ¢ qualities of the 


“Pflueger . Surprise’””» Minnow 


are due to the tho 20st that i cam be mode te perme. 
ip pean ceed eqeesiene 


live minnow—arousing 
new bass. Stop reeling, and the bait rises to the 
surface. 

Made in seven color blends, as follows: 
No. 3970 Luminous Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
No. 3980 White Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 


. ‘Red Throat, 
No. 3985 White Enamel Belly—Blended Green Cracked Back—Red Throat. 
No. 3969 ma ors Bally —Biende Green and Red 8; 

te Enam — 
= as Perch Red 
‘ony year do not fail to by Fe the 
“Pflueger Surprise.” See your 
dealer’s. If he can’t } =, send 
75c for a sample bait, or $2.50 for an 
assortment of four, sent. postpaid. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 
Notice—Send for free copy “Tips on 


Tackle’ containing interesting informa- 
tion for anglers. 














Pure Italian Silk 
CASTING LINES 


are scientifically water- 
roofed, won’t rot nor snarl, 
ree running, back-lashin 
practically eliminated, an 
are guaranteed for an en- 
tire season. 

15 pound test 75c., 20 Ib. 
goc. 23 Ib. $1.00; postpaid. 


Write today. 
LOU. J. EPPINGER CO. 
301-03 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. Dept. F. 





















A HANDY BOX FOR SHOOTERS. 
Easton, Md., Feb. 6, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Old Camper has my best wishes that Ness- 
muk’s Corner will be a splendid success and that 
the Camp Fire will always burn brightly. Only 
those who have read the delightful writings of 
this wonderful woodsman, and are something of 
cranks themselves on camping and woodcraft, 





can have a full appreciation of the name of 
“Nessmuk.” 

I am sending in a description and sketch of a 
shell box that I have used pretty continually for 
the past fifteen years, or more, principally for 
duck shooting and around the marshes. There 
are many like it in use and it is so simple that 


| anyone who will take the trouble can make one. 


FISHERMEN!-—**OSPREY’”’ | 


I prefer wood as when properly put together 
it seems to keep shells dryer than a metal box 
will do, and is better in other ways. It will be 
found useful to hold many other things besides 
shells. The inside dimensions are as follows: 
length, 14 in.; width, 10% in.; depth, 3 in. It 
is divided into three compartments for shells by 
% in. partitions, which make each compartment 
4% in. by 9 in.; with a 1% in. by 14 in. one along 
the hinge side to hold clearing rod, rags, etc. 
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Nessmuk’s Corner 


For the Alleviation of the Woes 
and Troubles of the Camper 


Conducted by Old Camper for All Campers. 












And Camp Fire 






and the Entertainment 
and Exchange of 
Views of Out- 
door People 
Generally 
























Sides and ends of box are 9-16 in. thick; top, % 
in.; and bottom % in. To make a watertight 
job all seams should have a coat of thick paint 
before they are nailed together. When finished 
it should have two coats of paint over the out- 
side and the top on both sides, but inside the 
box needs nothing. Use 6 in. strap hinges 
(measured when open), bent over back edge of 
top and the same size hinge hasp which makes a 
very secure fastening with a 12 ga. shell through 
the staple. A leather strap 1 in. wide for handle 
fastened strongly across the front with small 
nails and brass screws about finishes the job. 


Besides all the shells I need I generally carry 
a pair of field glasses, extra pair of gloves, oys- 
ter knife, string, cleaning rod, gun grease and 
rags, matches in waterproof match case made 
of 10 ga. and 12 ga. paper shells, shell extractor 
and about three sandwiches for lunch. In a blind 
the box makes a very good seat. I have also 
found another use for it. When ducks light out 
of gunshot and will not come in, I can always 
make them get up by slamming the top of the 
shell box down a few times, even if they are 
half a mile off. Such a box is also very useful 
on the marshes for rail shooting. 

Later on I want to tell you how successful 
my 12 foot Nessmuk canoe has been under sail, 
and send photos. 

C. LownvEs JoHNsoNn. 


FIRE FOR COOKING. 

Start it with fine kindling and clean, dry hem- 
lock bark between two logs laid parallel. When 
you have a bright, even fire from end to end of 
the space, keep it up with small fagots of the 
sweetest and most wholesome woods in the forest. 
These are, in the order named, black birch, hick- 
ory, sugar maple, yellow birch and red beech. The 
sticks should be short and not over two inches 
across. Split wood is better than round. The 


outdoor range can be made by one man in little 
more than an hour, and the camper-out who once 
tries it will never wish to see a “portable camp 
stove” again. 

















ERECTING A WALL TENT. ; 

Elmer Russell Gregor, the well-known author 
of outdoor books, sends the Nessmuk corner a 
photograph of a wall tent erected in a manner 
that gives real satisfaction whenever tried. Of 
<ourse this method of putting up a tent is good 


only in places where timber is abundant. It will 
be noted that the cross pieces carry the ridge pole, 
support the tent, and allow side pieces to be at- 
tached so that the tent can be held tight and at 
the exact angle. The guy ropes tied to the side 
Pieces give a solid support and obviate the ne- 
<essity of using and driving about 30 or 4o tent 
pegs. The same method can be used in tents 
of other shapes. 


FISH-EATING DUCKS. 

These ducks may be made palatable by par- 
boiling them in water with an onion in it. After 
parboiling them discard the onion and lay the 
ducks in cold water for half an hour, after 
which they may be roasted, broiled, fried or 
stewed. 


MILDEWED TENTS. 

To remove mildew whitewash the tent with a 
weak solution of chloride of lime. Add salt 
to make it stick. A strong solution will rot the 
cloth. Two pounds of slacked lime to a barrel 
of soft water is the right proportion. 


WATERPROOFING TENTS. 

Dissolve % pound each of sugar of lead and 
powdered alum in a bucket of rain water, and 
pour the solution into a large tub. Soak your 
tent for twenty-four hours, and then hang it up 
to dry instead of wringing it dry. Rain will 
hang to it in globules, but won’t go through the 
<loth. It will also prevent mildew. 


WATERPROOFING LEATHER. 


Melt together one pound tallow, % ounce 


neatsfoot oil, one ounce resin, % ounce lamp- 
black and one tablespoonful linseed oil. 


TACKLE BOX No. 101° 
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Listen! You'll find-it the driest, most 
comfortable fishing boat you ever 
stepped into. It’s steady and stable, 
walk all around in it and it’ll never tip 
over. Light—easy to handle—roomy. 
Can’t leak, water-log, dry out or open 





ULLINS 


TEEL BOATS 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Fishing’s Aways Good When 


Never fished from a Mullins boat? Gee, you certainly have a treat coming, brother! 


Don’t buy any kind of rowboat, power boat or canoe, until 
you have read Mullins catalog. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 721 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasur 


See ~nceillerethanalileansaaebar c 
' 
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Sa Have a Mullins Boat 







at the seams—never needs calking. 
You can face either end of the boat 
when fishing. In either deep or 
shallow water, rain or shine, Mullins 
steel fishing boats make the greatest 
sport in the world doubly enjoyable. 









Free on request. 











THE 1917 NATIONAL SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 

The National Sportsmen’s Show Corporation 
of No. 1 Madison Ave. New York City will 
hold the next annual Sportsmen’s Show, under 
the auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Inc., in February, 1917, in New York 
City. A strong array of exhibitors is already 
lined up and includes a number of new comers 
in the field besides some of the old stagers who 
exhibited. in the earlier shows but fell out of 
line and now have volunteered to enlist again in 
the ranks. 


The next and future Sportsmen’s Shows will 
be managed by Captain Dressel and Mr. Allen 
S. Williams. 

An effort was made by the Association and 
Corporation to hold a show in March of this 
year at Madison Square Garden but owing to in- 
terferences which precluded a sufficiently early 
beginning and the fact that about every exhibi- 
tion held this season, with the sole exception of 
the Automobile Show, proved total or partial fail- 
ures, it was decided that to wait until 1917 would 
be a policy of wisdom for all interests. 
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“PFLUEGER-AVALON” SALT WATER REEL 


Positively best Reel 





Made of finest 
uality German 
Silver, Satin _fin- 
ished, Hard Rub- 
ber Discs inter- 
leaved with German 
Silver. Patented 
Leather Thumb 
Brake, Adjustable 
Back Sliding Click, 
Phosphor Bronze 
Generated Spiral 
Tooth Gears, Phos- 
phor Bronze _Bear- 
in Steel Pivots. 
“Pflueger- 

Avalon” Reel is of 
superior design 
and _ construction 
throughout. It was 
thoroughly _ tested 
out by actual salt 
water fishing and 





51 years’ exper- under the most un- 















Double Multiplying ience at your favorable condi- 

service i before ae 

Stock Yards Pillar Disc Price Each | Stock Yards Pillar Disc Price Each ptt, “Every 
No. Post Paid No. Post Paid possible weakness 
2726 150 Inch 2%Inch $18.00 2729%4 350 2%4Inch 4 Inch $26. usually found in 
2727 20 2 Inch 3 jock 20,00 2729% 400 = ine “4 ae salt water reels has 
28 aso 460. 2 Inc 3% Inc 22.00 2730 450 2% inc 4A inc - liminated 
7 300 2% Inch w Inch 24. 27304 500 2%Inch 4% Inch 4 00 a “ will ‘on 


27: 50 

Notice: Ask your dealer and write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’’ containing much information for anglers. antee this Reel to 
eet every demand put upon it in landing any of the salt water fishes, be they heavy or light weight. 

The “Pflue er Williams” "Drag Handle can be adjusted to any tension desired with the Knurled Adjust- 

ing Screw Cap and this, too, while the fish is in play. With our iiecabesring Drag Handle Stop the s 

Handle can be stopped or not just as is wanted. Impossible for the Drag Handle to work loose or drop o 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. Dept. 21 AKRON, OHIO 
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I'M THE GUY THAT 
PUT THE MOSQUITO 
ON THE BUM 
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The Newest Success 
on the Market 


WHEELER’S FOLDING FRAMES 
FOR MOSQUITO BAR 


Can be set up and taken down in an 
instant and any child can operate it. 
Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
the floor or ground. Made of best 
material. Patent Pending. 


FRED H. WHEELER 
MAKER 
4019 Greenlea Place, ST. LOUIS 
Send for Circular 


EVERY SPORTSMAN 
needs a good compass --a matter 
pre. aution for saving useless wan- |= 
dering. For Hunters, Fishermen, | 
mpers, Sailors, Woodsmen. 
Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sport- 
G ize pe Be Saptens-” oe 
compass at $1. 
Ceebynite, $3.00 ; Meradial, $2.50; Lite- 
Aurapole, $2.50 -- a complete, 
ndsome, Made-in- America line. 
Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does 
not carry them. Send for Folder C-20, 
or 10c. for hook, ‘“The Compass, the 
Sign Post of the World."’ 
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Ancient Stone Relics, Elk Teeth, Gems, Minerals 


Wholesale and Retail 


Relic Price Catalogue, 22 pages, osc.; Mineral Price 
Catalogue, 22 pages, osc. Goods on selection with 
references. lL. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 


comes in bottles and 

Self-Sealing Handy Oil 

Cans bearing the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade mark. 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motion in gun | 
actions. Prevents rust 
and tarnish, leading and 
pitting. Nevergums,dries 
out or gathers dust. Pol- 
ishes stock and fore-end 
beautifully. 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Non-leak Handy Oil Cans 
with 3/2 ounces of 
good 3-in-One, 25c 
Free — Sample and 
Use Dictionary. 
3-in-One Oil Co. : 
112 New St. NewYork ° 


Dont Throw Away 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service. 
For over three years European mo- 
torists have been Fetting from 10,000 § 
to 15,000 miles out of their tires by “‘half- 
soling them with Steel-Studded ads. 
_ In eight months 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are 
saving $50 to $200 a year tire expense. 


We Deliver Free withort2 cent ge: 
express and allow you sah “Basenee 


Treads double the life of your tires and are 
sold under a ntee for 5,000 


guara 
miles without —- Applied in your d 
own garage in thirty minutes. 

. . offered to motor- & 
Special Discount isi occ. 
tory on first shipment direct from factory 

Don’t take any more chances with 


tires. Mail the coupon today and fi 
how to get 5,000 miles more service. 


‘our & 
out 





=== ===Tear off ard Mail---Save the Discount == 


Colorado Tire & Leather Company 


t 391 Tread Bldg.,Denver,Colo. C91 Transportation any | 


720-913 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Gentlemen:- Please send me without obligation, sample 
cop; 


i of 5,000 mile guarantee, s; 


cial discount terms, and 
**10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires’’. | 


.o 
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Where Do Anadromous Fishes Winter? 


An Answer and Theory 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The question has been put to me as to whether 
these much disputed fish, the sea trout, do not 
in part winter at sea while another part admit- 
tedly remain in the rivers, as salmon are known 
to do. 

Now, it occurs to me that a general statement 
which will cover the known movements of sev- 


| eral species of migratory and anadromous fishes 


will help most decidedly to settle this mooted 
point. To begin with, we know for instance, 
that in the distribution of marine fish fauna a 
great many species are found. south of Cape 
Hatteras which are seldom seen north of it. The 
same may be said of the ichthyc representation 
between Cape Hatteras and Cape Cod, and be- 
tween Cape Cod and the Bay of Fundy, while 
in the higher latitudes the number of species is 
restricted to comparatively few types, of which 
the Salmonidae are the most abundantly repre- 
sented. Now, these various species, wherever 
found, as soon as their seasonal migrations be- 
gin, are first seen in the lower latitudes. The 
shad, for example, first appears in Florida 
waters, sometimes as early as Jan. 1; then in 
the Savannah River, then in the Cape Fear, then 
in the tributaries of the Chesapeake, then in the 
Delaware, Hudson, Housatonic, Connecticut, 
Merrimac, and so on up to St. John, N. B. 
Striped bass show up in like manner, moving 
northward, and meeting a run of yearlings which 
have spent the winters in the rivers; in the Hud- 
son River as early as February. 

Bluefish begin to appear in the waters between 
Cape Hatteras and Long Island Sound in mid- 
summer, and in July, when shrimp are running, 
they meet the yearlings, locally known as snap- 
ping mackerel, coming out of the Quinnipiac at 
Weakfish begin to appear in North 
Carolina waters in December (they have been 
caught all through the fall months in the warmer 
waters further south), and by June they are at 
New Haven, after having successively passed the 
Virginia Capes and New Jersey coast. Like- 
wise we have the seasonal movements of the 
menhaden, Spanish mackerel, tilefish, tunas, etc. 
They all come in from the sea first at points be- 
low Hatteras, and afterward at points north of 


it successively up to the Maine coast. 


The question would be, where have these fish 
wintered? All fish breeders know by experience 
how essential warmth is to fecundity, and the 


from a Man Whose Authority is not to be 
Lightly Questioned 


fish know it by instinct. With the Gulf Stream 
convenient, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
all these migratory and anadromous fishes re- 
sort to it for its agreeable temperature and abun- 
dant food? It is not only a logical hypothesis, 
but it has been sufficiently proven by the presence 
upon its deep blue surface of multitudes of 
fishes of various species which have been seen 
foraging among the beds of seaweed which ac- 
cumulate in the lateral eddy that sets back along 
the edge of the current. These marine algae 
carry a great variety of minute crustacea and 
other forms, and spars covered with barnacles 
are often seen among the drift. On one occa- 
sion, on a voyage from Halifax to Bermuda, a 
lot of sea bass were noticed which had been 
tempted from the depths below. 

Coming now to salmon, whose habitat is hy- 
perborean, we find that they first appear in the 
rivers of Maine and Nova Scotia while the flu- 
vial ice is yet running; then gradually working 
up the north shore of New Brunswick to the Bay 
Chaleur and onward, finally appear in the rivers 
of the lower St. Lawrence in June. Following 
these are the sea trout, known commercially as 
such from earliest date, and close imitators of 
the salmon movements, commencing with the 
“strawberry run” (or when strawberries blos- 
som) on the southeastern coast of Nova Scotia 
and moving northward as the season advances 
until they reach the Belle Isle Strait, detach- 
ments dropping off as the main body advances, 
into the numerous rivers along the coast, and 
like the salmon, shad, bluefish, rockfish and other 
species, encountering a considerable quota of 
their kind, most of them lean, spent, and ill- 
favored, which have wintered under the ice in 
the rivers after spawning. Do not these fresh- 
run sea trout likewise come in from the sea? 
or, to be more precise, from the nurturing Gulf 
Stream where their congeners have quartered? 
Is there any negative? 

Mem.: It is a wise provision of nature that 
fish food should not be all in one place at the 
same time. Boreal residents require subsistence 
as well as those under the tropics. The great 
ichthy armies are divided and apportioned so as 
to provide all the inhabitants of the globe with a 
modicum of provender, and this explains the 
“whyness of the what” more nearly probably 
than’ an abstruse scientific paraphrase. 

CuHarLEs HALLOcK. 





















Real Luck Lies in Your Reel 
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“big catchers.” Stand first in quality, 

service and satisfaction. | Won more 

trophies, by over 2 to 1, than all 
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Catalogue E 
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Born 1820 
—Siill going strong, 





Nut (to Bookie): ‘‘ WHat price ‘JoHNNIE WaLkeR’?” 
Bookie (looking wise): ‘‘ NoT LayinG IT, Sir.” 


Nut: “ Way?” 
Bookie: “*’Cos 1T’s A DOUBLE SURE WINNER NOW THEY'VE PUT IT IN THAT NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE,” 
For generations ‘“‘ Johnnie Walker” Red Label has led the race, but now it is lengths ahead, and—still going strong. ‘ 


Every drop in the non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Waisay Distiusrs, KILMARNOCK, Scortan, 









Guns with a 
Reputation ! 





FOREST 


In the shooting world the 
name PARKER stands for 
unvarying excellence. 


Send for Catalogue and 
Booklet on 20-bores. 


The PARKER DOUBLE GUNS 


Record Makers and Record Sireakars 


Wins high amateur average in the 1915 Interstate Registered Tournaments. Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, 
winner, shot at 2,800 targets and broke 2,731—aver:ge 97.53%. This is the PARKER double gun’s 
second successive winning of the Interstate high av:rage. Mr. Henderson having won in 1914 by shoot- 


ing 96.63% for the season. 


MORE PARKER WINNINGS! 


1915 Amateur Average at doubles in the Interstate Registered Tournaments: First, Guy V. Deering, 


90%; second, S. A. Huntley, 86%; third, Woolfolk Henderson, 84%. 


Second professional average in In- 


terstate Registered Tournaments for 1915 won by L. S. German, 97.42%. 
Long run for 1915, 372 straight—Lester German, Atlantic City, N. J., in September. 


PARKER BROS., 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


A. W. du BRAY, Resident Agent 


WITH THE BASS AND PIKE OF LEECH 
LAKE. 


(Continued from page 855 


in spite of the lack of breeze, catching a number 
of fine pike and a few other fish before lunch, 
which we took on the east shore. We did not 
go very far south of the Point, because just as 
we started out after lunch, one of the three 
thunder storms that had been operating simul- 
taneously around the lake for about two hours 
reached us, forcing us to return to the camping 
ground, haul out the boats, and get to shelter 
under them. After losing nearly two hours in 
this manner we tried trolling again with fairly 
good luck, but the wind was high, the sea was 
heavy, and we shipped considerable water; hence 
we gave up the fishing after reaching a partially 
sheltered place where it was safe to shift from 
the skiff to the larger boat. We made quite a 
satisfactory catch notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able conditions, and arrived at Walker in good 
time for dinner. 

On Saturday we all went again to Otter Tail, 
where, although there was almost no breeze, we 
had a fine day’s sport. 

On Sunday, as before, Si and I had to fish 
alone; and I had no objection to so doing, ve- 
cause I wanted to try casting for great northern 
pike and rock bass in the weed beds of Shingo- 
bee Bay below the railway trestle, as Russell had 
been telling me of some great catches he had 
made there in times past. Starting about six 
in the morning, Si and I trolled down the west 
shore of the lake and picked up a few fish, none 
exceeding three pounds in weight. The casting 
proved to be a disappointment. The territory 


P, O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





was fine, but the water was dead calm, and the 
sun was red hot—besides there is quite a little 
population in this district, and hence the waters 
may have been more or less fished out. Russell 
assures me, though, that late in the season there 
is excellent sport to be had there on large-size 
great northern pike. We lunched in the shade 
of the trees where a fine spring of cold, clear 
water empties into the lake; and I took the »p- 
portunity to initiate Si into the mystery of mak- 
ing fish chowder. I employed therefor both pick- 
erel and wall-eyed pike; and as I had taken the 
precaution to provide plenty of onions, pota- 
toes, butter, and the other necessary ingredienss, 
the dish was a success, although it would have 
been decidedly better had I used salt pork ‘n- 
stead of smoked bacon. After two hours or 
more ashore we resumed fishing and gradually 
worked our way homeward where we arrived 
about six o’clock. The catch was a poor one, 
only twenty-six in all and averaging not more 
than a pound and a half, with a maximum of 
three pounds. 

The not-to-be-neglected call of pressing busi- 
ness rendered it necessary for me to make Mon- 
day my last day on the lake; and, unfortunately, 
neither Russell nor Avery could go with me. I 
prepared to make a big killing for the last day 
so as to ship home a barrel containing 50 lbs. of 
dressed fish, which is the legal limit for ship- 
ment outside of the state by one sportsman in 
one fishing season. I, therefore, arranged to 
take Swansson’s power boat; and, not being will- 
ing to do without the companionship of my 
friend, Si, on the last day, I figured on taking 
him along also. At the last. minute a gentleman 
whom I met that evening for the first time asked 


LIT TIO ll ‘ UY 


eT pe” Aas FISHSTRING 


Prk ant tt NGING neeoue a3 


The many convenient points embodied in this string make it the best 


ever offered to a fisherman at any price. No tackle box is complete 
withont one. Made of solid brass, will not rust. Order one today. 


E. F. SPARKS 





POST PAID TO ANY ADDREsS 
Special Prices to Dealers in Quantities c 
5102 First Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
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permission to join me, which I gladly gave, pro- 
vided that he would start at six o’clock sharp, 
necessitating his going without breakfast, and 
returning possibly too late for dinner at the ho- 
tel. The breakfast question was almost too much 
for him; but Swansson agreed to give him some 
at his house about 5:30; and we really did get 
started at 6:15. There was a head wind of some 
intensity blowing; hence, despite our having no 
skiff in tow, it took us just two hours to reach 
Otter Tail Point. The breeze continued to in- 
crease a trifle; and, consequently, we counted 
upon making a big catch, which we certainly 
did. We fished at the Point and along the west 
shore for a short distance only, Si rowing; and 
we did not attempt to go very far around the 
Point because of the hard work involved. We 
found that the fish were in deep water at quite 
a distance from the shore, and that there were 
very few pickerel in the weed beds. This was 
my companion’s first experience in fishing, al- 
though he had long ago passed middle age; and, 
consequently, I had on my hands the job of 
teaching him how to catch fish in addition to 
attending to my own sport. He found me a 
severe instructor, for I would not let him either 
cross his legs or point his rod astern; and I did 
my best to keep him up to the mark. The re- 
sult was that he learned that day more about 
the science of fishing than some men acquire in 
many years. He had the usual beginner’s luck, 
hooking most of the big fish. Under close in- 
structions from Si and myself, he managed to 
land a nine pounder, but by failing to heed what 
was told him he permitted to escape the biggest 
fish hooked. It was a great northern pike be- 
tween twelve and fifteen pounds in weight. He 
insisted upon keeping the head of the fish out 
of water by holding the rod under high stress, 
with the result that the fish when within twenty 
feet of the boat opened an enormous mouth and 
let go of the hook. 

A little before noon we started from the Point 
by power and ran against the wind to our usual 
camping ground, where we put Si ashore with 
the grub-box and the cooking utensils so as to 
prepare lunch while we resumed fishing with 
Swansson at the oars. We did not take many, 
however, in spite of the fact that there was still 
plenty of wind, although less than before. The 
few we caught were good ones, and I was so 
unfortunate as to miss landing the largest wall- 
eye that I had seen in the lake. It must have 
been fully six pounds in weight. We were mov- 
ing pretty fast before the wind, and the hook 
tore out after the fish reached the surface of 
the water. The mouth of the wall-eye is very 
delicate, and hence that kind of fish has to be 
handled with special care in order to get it into 
the boat. After disposing of an excellent lunch, 
we returned under power to the Point and pro- 
ceeded with our fishing. Both going and coming 
I had tried trolling under power without getting 
a strike—in fact I had essayed this with the 
same result once or twice before. Everybody 
was sure that if I got a strike my tackle would 
fail; but as I have fished in the salt water at 
nine miles per hour with very light tackle, I did 
not anticipate any disastrous result. 

The fishing in the afternoon was just as good 
as it was in the forenoon, and by 5 o’clock we 
had taken between us an even hundred fish that 
must have weighed fully 275 and possibly 300 
pounds, for nearly all our fish that day were 
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The Highest Yearly Amateur Average on Record 
The Official 


High Amateur Average 


: For the Year 1915 
Was Won by Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexington, Ky., 
Using 


Peters Shells 


He Shot at 2800 Registered Targets, Broke 2731; 
Percentage .9753 











The wonderful record of Mr. Henderson in 1914, when he won the Four great 
amateur honors, is still fresh in the minds of the shooting fraternity. In that 
year he captured the Grand American Handicap, the Single Target and Double 
Target Championships of the United States and the High Amateur Average. His 
performance in 1915-is therefore but the continuation of a marvelous and tho- 
roughly consistent record, made possible by ammunition of superlative quality. 





Pefers SHELLS Have Been Used by the Winner 
of the United States High Amateur Average (Official) 
FIVE OUT OF THE PAST SIX YEARS 








THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 
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large. My share of the catch was 57. We then 
went back to Walker where Si busied himself 
in getting my fish ready to ship the next morn- 
ing. We had found it necessary to return some 
of our pike to the water, as there is a legal 
limit of fifteen wall-eyes per man per day. 

By the way, it may be useful to some of your 
readers to know the laws and restrictions regu- 
lating the sport of Leech Lake. They are as 
follows: 

Fishing begins in May and ends about Nov. 1, 
when the lake freezes over. 

Shooting begins Sept. 1 on ducks and Sept. 7 
on prairie chickens and grouse. 

Deer hunting begins Nov. 10 and ends Dec. I. 

Black bass may be taken from May 29 to Mar. 
1, brook trout from April 15 to Sept. 1, and all 
other varieties of fish from May 1 to Mar. 1. 

The daily limits are as follows: Black bass 
and wall-eyed pike—15. Trout and croppie—25. 
Mixed varieties—25. 

However, there is no restriction as to the num- 
ber of pickerel or great northern pike; and it is 
assumed that they do not count at all in the 
total limit of catch. 

The remark is sometimes made at Walker by 
both sportsmen and guides that there are many 
places in Leech Lake which have never been 
fished by white men. Perhaps this is true, but 
such spots are mainly some shallow bays near 
the discharge, and the reason that they have not 
been fished is that they are of no account. It 
is possible that by casting with a good weedless 
hook among the thick weed beds one might catch 
a few snakes, but it is not at all likely that any 
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Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 


—that’s what scientific anglers have for years been demanding. ‘Ihat’s what we believed our 
designers had at last evolved when in the Spring of 1915 we first placed the result of their 


Flies that Catch the Trout 


Imported Dry Flies*$1.50 per dozen. Midge Flies at $1.00 per dozen. Closed Wing Flies 50c. to $1.00 per dozen. 
Leaders—Drawn Gut Extra Fine for Dry Flies 15c. to 50c. each. Tapered Gut with Extra Loop 1, 2 and 3 Yards 


Victory—High grade Fly Rods $18.00, others up to $35.00. A full line of Steel and Split Bamboo Rods $1.00 and up. 
On receipt of 5 cents will mail Fishing Tackle Catalogue No. 68-F 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 





good fishing ground has been ignored, because in 
some seasons many sportsmen camp out along the 
shore, hence no place would be too distant for 
them. This year there were no campers because 
of the prevalence and fierceness of the mosqui- 
toes. They were so bad that one seldom went 
ashore except for luncheon, and at such times it 
was necessary to keep up a continuous fight with 
the insects. In addition to the mosquitoes, there 
were midges or sarid-flies, deer flies, moose flies 
or horse flies, and a fly that looks almost exactly 
like an ordinary house fly, but with a little grey 
on it, and liaving a proboscis of sufficient length 
to pass through one’s jeans and drawers and far 
enough into the flesh to produce a most vicious 
bite. The fly pest this summer spoiled the lake 
for swimming, excepting in the town itself where 
there are no trees to shelter the insects; and only 
once did Russell and I muster up sufficient cour- 
age to brave the bites and enjoy a swim. On 
that day there was a good breeze blowing direct- 
ly on shore, and by undressing on a drift of 
saw logs at the water’s edge, we managed to 
escape with our lives, although one big moose 
fly succeeded in getting me through my under- 
shirt while I was dressing. As I am very fond 
of swimming, this adverse condition involved a 
real deprivation; for otherwise I should have 
taken a dip every day while lunch was being 
prepared. 

There were some good fishing grounds on the 
lake that I did not try, owing to lack of oppor- 
tunity. A noted one is Pipe Island at the ex- 
treme south end of’ the lake. Another is Two 
Points, and still another Five Mile Point just 
across the lake therefrom. There is good fish- 
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FLY TIME 


This does not mean that you have to use Mosquito dope but 














long months of experimentation and exhaustive tests before anglers in our 


“Pflueger-Golden” West Fly Reel 


A year’s trial in the hands of anglers—subjected to the hardest tests under actual service 
conditions—has but strengthened our conviction that in this reel we are offering the finest 
light-weight, sturdy, dependable, efficient fly reel yet produced. 

Besides reduction in weight (carried as far as durability and ‘‘bull-dog”’ strength would 
permit) notable features of this reel are: VE 

ty designed “‘line shedding” oflcups, venient, always-at-haud screw driver). Im- ett Cp 
click buttons, counter sunk screws and cranks, —_ proved adjustable click operates with STRONG ¢ Oy 
preventing the Hue from fouling. Patented resistance when line is going out, LIGHT when 
reinforced flanges shaped to preserve their oi ° 
strenzth with maximum capacity and even reeling in. Workmanship and materials are 
tracking line. Crank screws and oil cups “Pflueger quality” and covered by our un- 
slotted to admit a one or ten-cent piece (a con- qualified guarantee ‘‘ without time limit.” 
See this reel at your dealer's today. If he hasn't his supply yet, send direct. Prices (packed in velvet lined 
Jeweler’s case with Marvel ofl can): 60-yards, $5.25; 80-yards. $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25. 

Akron, O. > 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. 21 


NOTICE—Write for free copy ‘‘Tips on Tackle’ containing much information for anglers. ARADE M. ay 
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ing all around Bear Island, and I understand 
that Sugar Point to the north of it is also a fine 
location. The bay to the northeast of Bear Is- 
land is rather shallow, but there is good fishing 
along the shore of the mainland to the east of 
the southern half of the island. Pelican Island 
is said to be of no account for fishing, but the 
mainland shore to the west of it, I believe, is all 
right. There is good fishing of various kinds 
to be had in many of the small lakes adjoining 
Leech Lake, but I had no opportunity to try any 
of it. The next time I go there I shall take 
along my King canvas folding boat (12 foot 
special) and fortage into some of those small 
lakes so as to cast for black bass and to catch 
a few blue gi! sunfish for the frying pan—pro- 
vided, of course, that the insects will permit. 
Generally by waiting till September one can 
avoid the flies and obtain the best fishing for 
great northern pike. 

Unfortunately, I was rather careless about 
keeping an accurate account of the number and 
approximate weights of my personal daily 
catches; but I figure that in the thirteen days of 
my outing I landed fully 375 fish weighing all of 
800 pounds. This is a conservative estimate, and 
as a minimum it may be considered reliable. 


In respect to the hotel accommodations at 
Walker, they are almost as perfect as any true 
sportsman ought to want. The Hotel Chase and 
the Hotel Isabel, both under the management of 
Mr. L. C. Chase, are the principal hotels of the 
town. The rate for board and lodging in the 
former is $2 per day and in the latter $2.50. At 
the Isabel, which is new, they have not yet begun 
to serve meals; but they expect to do so next 
year. By two persons occupying one room, the 
rates are reduced to $12 and $15 per week, re- 
spectively. The Isabel is situated close to the 
water while the Chase is about three blocks there- 
from. In the latter there is only one bath room 
on each floor, and the rooms are not very large, 
but at the former the accommodations are more 
pretentious. By making a long stay at either 
hotel it might be practicable to obtain special 
rates. The food served at the Chase to the oc- 
cupants of beth hotels is excellent in quality and 
ample in quantity, and the service is as good as 
one ought to expect. Both hotels are provided 
with electric lights and steam heat; and at the 
Isabel there ‘s a dancing hall where the guests 
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Vista That Many an Angler is Dreaming 
of Now. 


may trip the light fantastic to their hearts’ content. 

Before closing this communication it might 
be well for me to say a few words about the 
best kinds of tackle and bait to use. I have al- 
ready expressed my opinion on rods; and as for 
reels, it is generally true that the higher their 
price the more satisfactorily they will work. As 
I had left most of my fishing tackle in Havana, 
Cuba, I took with me two old reels that were not 
very good, consequently I borrowed a Talbot 
reel from my friend, Russell. That make of reel 
leaves nothing to be desired. As for lines, I 
am addicted to the use of fairly strong ones. 
The old “Neverbreak” that I used many years 
ago was the best line for all around, fresh-water 
fishing that was ever manufactured; but, alas! 
it is no longer on the market. For spoons a No. 
4% or a No. 5 Skinner or something similar is 
best suited to the average fish of Leech Lake, 
but if I were after muscallonge or big pickerel, 
I should prefer a larger size. Medium sized 
triple hooks are the best, and it is advisable to 
purchase them undressed so as to attach a pick- 
erel gullet and a small piece of bright red flan- 
nel to two of the three hooks. Sinkers are re- 
quired, becausz the best of the fishing is gener- 
ally to be found near the bottom of the lake. 
Swivels, too, are a necessity, and there should be 
at least a foot of wire between the spoon and the 
line. 

On the moriing of Tuesday the 17th I said 
good-bye to my friends and started homeward, 
well content in every respect with my outing, and 
only regretting that it could not be prolonged. 
My fifty pounds of fish which Si had iced so 
carefuly arrived in perfect condition, and for 
three days my family lived almost entirely on 
a fish diet. They and several of our neighbors 

To any Western fisherman desiring good sport, 
together with comfortable accommodations at 
reasonable cost and with a minimum of trouble 
and exertion, I heartily recommend Walker as a 
stopping place and the waters of Leech Lake and 
those of the neighboring small lakes as fishing 
grounds. 
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of $1.00. 
4 The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


| NOTICE—Write for free copy “‘Tips on Tackle” containing much information of interest to anglers. 
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Here Are Six Great Killers— 


And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 

Realizing the great and well knewn fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler 
to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a “TJack’’ to 
which the blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; one 
ae poe Czlifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0, with a copper baiting wire 

; one Wyoga bass fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point Sproat 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt 






This year 





Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 








THE FUN OF IT ALL. 
(Continued from page 853.) 


effect that, “You can’t eat your cake, and still 
have it,” and if we insist upon gorging it all at 
one sitting, then the next time we feel a craving 
for pastry and visit the cupboard we will know 
just how our old friend Mother Hubbard felt. 

Reluctantly we are forced to admit that the wild 
life of wood and water is to-day but a shadow 
of its former self; but it is still with us, barring 
a few lamentable exceptions. Conditions are 
daily becoming more unfavorable for its contin- 
ued existence; our forests are becoming de- 
nuded, the shores of secluded little lakes are 
beginning to bristle with the vacationist’s bunga- 
low; the sheltered bays and inlets of our sea- 
shore resound to the spiteful exhaust of motor 
boats; while the vast army of shooters is daily 
increasing with the rapid growth of population. 

Nature is the sportsman’s playground, and 
without its wild denizens it would be to him a 
barren waste, except perhaps from an artistic 
standpoint. The true sportsman will not inten- 


tionally be unreasonable and selfish, but there 
are times when the flesh is weak, and realizing 


his limitations he will not resent nor disregard 
those rules of conduct which; have been deemed 
necessary to warn him that he has reached the 
maximum of pleasure, nd. that further indulg- 
ence will be working a selfish injustice upon his 
brother sportsmen and the future generations. 
The time. has come when we have got to be 
reasonable. 

“And just so short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.” 

We must at all costs preserve the incentive 
that takes us abroad to forest and stream. Real 
sport and carnage are no longer synonymous. 
The latter, to those of us who are familiar with 
the conditions that obtain to-day, does not sug- 
gest a high degree of prowess, but rather that 
the circumstances must have been such as to 
render the performance commonplace. And fi- 
nally, viewing the matter fairly and squarely, 
are not some of our most cherished memories 
linked with days when we returned from the 
field happy, though lightly laden? 

Anticipation, realization, reminiscence; let us 
willingly read and heed the handwriting on the 
wall, lest the first two perish in our day, and the 
third with us. 















Nelson Cheney and others. 


at St. Louis. 


favorite Brook Trout. 


Money returned if not satisfied. 





217 Ocean Avenue 


LOUIS RHEAD gives anglers a chance to buy 
at Half Price two splendid fishing books 


The “Basses, Fresh Water and Marine”—by famous experts—Wm. 
C. Harris and Dr. Tarleton Bean—and the “Speckled Brook Trout,” 
by Charles Hallock, E. T. D. Chambers of Quebec, Wm. C. Harris, 
Both contain 50 beautiful illustrations in 
colors and line by Louis Rhead. Cleveland, Van Dyke, Wm. Mitchell 
pronounced it the most beautiful book on trout ever issued. 


For the surpassing beauty of its drawings it received a gold medal 


Wide information on habits—how to catch Large and Small Mouth 
Bass, Striped Bass, Black Sea Bass, Yellow and White Perch, and the 


First published at $3.70 Per Vol.; now $1.85 Per Vol. postpaid. 


SEND ORDERS QUICK, BEFORE ALL ARE SOLD TO 
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, -CYLINDE R The California State Control Board has or- 


dered the Game Farm closed and the abandon- 


















=. VS | ment of all efforts at game propagation. Rea- 
ROWBOAT MOTOR sons given. First. “The expense is too great.” 
The original 2-cylinder —=. Second. “The purpose of the farm, the edu- 
Rowboat Motor. po cation of the people and the teaching of them 
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that wild game can be successfully raised in 
captivity, has been accomplished.” 

What reasons! The revenue from shooting li- 
censes, fines, permits and such will run from 
$160,000 to $175,000 yearly. To a man up a 
tree it does seem as if the $6,500 required to 
operate the game farm could be spared so the 
| gunner would get something for his money and 
not everything be given to fish, as is now in- 
tended; that if there is to be a paring down and 
economy necessary, like charity it should begin 
| at home, right in the luxurious headquarters 
maintained by the Game Commissioner in San 
| Francisco. There is no question but that the 
| farm could be made self sustaining, if it is a 

question of dollars and cents, by selling to other 

breeders all surplus stock, and marketing as 
| other pheasant raisers do. Such of these last 
| birds as there is no demand for alive, particu- 
larly if expenses be further reduced by not cart- 
ing the game all over California for exhibition 
purposes. 

The second reason is really a strong argument 
for continuing the work. The people are still 
sadly lacking in education as far as game is con- 
cerned. If it has been demonstrated that wild 
game can be raised successfully in captivity— 

| and it certainly has—why stop now? Have we 
too much game? Five years were spent in cost- 

| ly experiments. Hungarian partridges, semi-wild 
turkeys, deer and such were all tried and found 
| wanting. Year by year errors of previous sea- 
| sons were corrected until it became evident that 
in the Spec c ‘ | mallards, teal and probably wood ducks could be 

in conjunction with 130 of the leading boat builders of the country. aol ’ d t ee Id 1 
Four times as many boats shown as you see at any Motor Boat Show. | raise Oo advantage Oo arm, as cou qual. 
Two other books on Marine Engines. Ore erat a. | There is good money in pheasants if kept con- 


GRAY MOTOR co., esizeit., eee ES: id fined and not released to benefit the coyotes and 


a bead features, including 

starter, tilting device, mul- 

tiple speed, side steering tiller, wa- 
terproof timer,foolproof carburetor, 
aeroplane type magneto and many 
others. Smooth running and speedy. 
Winner of races even under handicaps. 


Does not shake the boat 


Opposed cylinders fire simultaneously and 
absorb shock. Absolutely removes vibration. 
Own a Koban and you'll have a real engine. 
Catalog sent free on request. Agents and 
dealers write. 


Koban Mfg. Co., 229 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ask about the great Koban 3 H.P. Inboard Motor 
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Our new catalog describes in detail all 
the latest features of the 1916 Waterman “ 
Porto, including built-in high tension 
fiy-wheel magneto, unlimited speed con- 
trol, automobile type carburetor, double 
gapactty, fuel tank — bearings, ae 

ccoicned pump, etc., e 

The Waterman Poros has the perfect 
trol of an automobile. Simply shift lever t fost 
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forward orreverse. Wonde 
flexibility. You canstop your 
uous in ha f = length—dock 
withou pping your engine. 
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Ss 
and boats of all 
“sizes for pleasure or work, from the sturdy 16 
footers to the big palatial cruising yachts and house boats are 
shown in the Specialized Boat Book issued by the Gray Motor Co., 


FOR THE LOVER OF ART AND NATURE 


Old Squaws—13 x 20 Inches Evening—13 x 1944 Inches 


FRANK W. BENSON’S AMERICAN WILD FOWL PLATES 


A series of seven Intaglio Plates printed by hand on the copper-plate press under the supervision of the artist. 


These remarkable subjects are the result of Mr. Benson's life-long observation of American Wild Fowl in 
their haunts by the shore and in the marshes, and his great — in artistic conception and arrangement. 
100 num impressions only of each plate. A complete illustrated list with prices free. 


ELSON ART PUBLICATION CO., Inc. - BELMONT, MASS. 
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California Abandons Her State Game Farm 


Nobody Seems to Know Why, But the Verdict is That it is a Step Backward 
—Great Rafts of Ducks on Bays, But Bad Weather Prevented Shooting 
By Edward T. Martin. 


bob-cats. Then, when everything looked rosy 
and it seemed certain that thousands of ducks 
and quail could be bred and benefits arising in 
the future offset the losses of the past, the poli- 
ticians at Sacramento say, “Close up the shop.” 
But then what does the average politician know 
about game propagation or care for the vanish- 
ing wild life? “The ducks can’t vote, neither 
can the quail. Let them go. We will take so 
much more of the shooters’ money and build 
another fish hatchery where it will do us the 
most good come next November,” seems to be 
their way of thinking. 


The duck season of 1915-16 is over and a very 
unsatisfactory winter for shooting it has been. 
When the season opened there were very many 
native birds in all the marshes but the heavy 
bombardment of the opening two days scattered 
them everywhere. 

Shooting in the early season was hurt too by 
running the water off the vast duck country, as 
Los Banos property belonging to the cattle firm 
of Miller and Lux, was drained and became a 
grazing ranch instead of a duck marsh. 

Around the Alvarado Marshes, the south end 
of San Francisco Bay and on the Oliver ponds 
there was considerable early season shooting. 
Then the storms came and the ducks went. 

Before the last severe storm the writer went 
sailing on the Bay, after news and facts. “Bring 
your rod, a gun will only be in the way,” his 
boatman wrote. Starting one morning about 
eight oclock from the Berkeley wharf he sailed 
some three miles north west, then about five 
miles more, first east then north to near the light 
house beyond Sheep Island; fished a little off 
Rat Rock and in covering all these miles of bay 
did not see 100 ducks excepting some flocks 
high up coming in from the north. About two 
o’clock it began to blow and “Safety First” said 
“Go Home.” The section of bay so barren of 
ducks in the morning was alive in the after- 
noon. Great rafts of bluebills, larger flocks of 
canvas backs than I have ever seen since shoot- 
ing in Texas nearly thirty years ago when a 
hundred ducks between sunrise and sunset was 
a common bag. They were all new birds just 
in from the north and very tired. In fact so 
weary that I sailed within sixty yards of a 
bunch containing a thousand or more and when 
they flew it was to go but a couple of hundred 
yards or so and settle on the water again. From 
end to end the flock must have been over a 
mile in length and several hundred yards in 
width. 

The location where these ducks were, was 
several miles from shore in rough water where 
no one but a crazy hunter or some other lunatic 
would think of venturing, at least in a fifteen 
foot boat. Since that day it has stormed with- 
out ceasing for nearly two weeks and while | 
have not been out they tell me the birds all went 
as soon as they had a feed and a rest, undoubt- 
edly south, probably as far as Mexico. 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 
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icks ALL-AMERICAN TRAPSHOOTING TEAMS. 

, in By Peter P. Carney. 

oli- Some few weeks ago several writers broke forth with 




















































oa selections of All-Eastern and All-Western trapshooting 
ap. teams, and in the main these teams were chosen from 
the highest ten men from each section in the averages. 





























ow Very tew writers differed on the teams—but in picking 
ish- a representative team of the nation there will be quite 
h a difference of opinion, so the writer goes to it first to 
er give all the others a chance to shoot his team to pieces 
so —if they can. 
% Here are the teams—ten amateur and the same num- j 
1ild ber of professionals, teams which if combined could de- i 
the feat any twenty trapshooters on the face of the globe: 
AMATEURS. 
be Shooter Place from Shot at Broke P. C. 
Henderson, Lexington, Ky...........0. 2,800 2,731 97.53 
Huntley, Chicago, Ill....... + 3,000 3,775 96.79 
— fray = eas + 3:455 34333 - alas 
idley, a eer, Ia + 2,300 2,215 30 
» | ee ‘eee Arms and Ammunition 
en. Rien sg Del 3,480 aa 95-66 
Bekm, asterly, Pa..... 4,285 4; 95.63 e 
ny Graper, Custer Park, Ill. see 37480 3,328 95.63 : v P f Am Sports 
Vy Fcord, Wilmington, Del.....,........0. 2,805 2,689 95.54 F : S 0 erican men me 
i Newcomb, Philadelphia, Pa............ 4,600 4,385 95.32 : /q 
e _ dh : rem 
TUNA Sensitainceninc<tshetin cotvaetebats 33,205 31,803 96.04 fe 5 ERE are the four leaders in the Sport- 
b a ESSIONALS. i ing Arms business in this country to-day. 
y Spencer, St. Louis, Miidedecsacshbesace 5,620 5,480 97.50 
as German, Aberdeen, Md.........sesceees 4,550 4433 97.42 ‘ 5 Undoubtedly there are other good guns. 
Ree, os Bs nn seteeeeeeeeeeneeees 2550 2,482 97.33 Ee But the feeling among sportsmen seems to be that 
"m cung, ringfield, ; ose 35415 931 “ p . j 
s sila, St. ouis, Mo Saas sa e717 ’ ; if a rifle or gun is not a REMINGTON-UMC 
Gibbs, Union City, Tenn + 3,000 2, ‘ , it i i . 
Clark, Alton, Ill.:..... ia aca Ge it is not a modern sporting arm. _.. a «aeay 
i a oo P + 4,050 3,906 96.44 ee N And as to Ammunition, no matter what make of 
c Lesia, Menke Suk. coc ee “ : arm a sportsman may own he is ome to be a stick- 
s : ; — oe es ler for Remington-UMC Ammunition. 
TON hi pikoa cere ee eaittcccecetades 38,965 37,273 96.17 - 
g. B , 
These figures quite naturally show the professionals Ss \ : You may be one of the millions of American 
to be the better shots, but the margin is extremely \ Sportsmen who are using Remington-UMC arms and 
nt slight. No amateur ver ones who - Rage | t a : ammunition—if so, then you know. And you un- 
than 2,100 targets, and no professional who had shot S 4 
lg at less than 2,500 targets. he amateurs shot at 33,205 doubtedly know many other sportsmen who a oe 
6 tres oat ase 1,312 of oe musaber. ihe ee strong for Remington-UMC as you are yourself. 
sionals fired at 38,965 targets, and of that number misse pi 
it connections on but 1,692. “Team averages of the ama- bs Ny in your community, there is at least one of the 
d teurs give eae Soe while the professionals have a Ja \ VW 80,000 dealers who are featuring Remington- 
team average of 096.17. | a 
re Some one of these days there will be a competition and you know him and he ners yaa, = 
between just such teams as the ones selected above. It knows what you want,and he probably has also 
it vous be Ristesting if oath ‘ contest oot Se seem & : a very good understanding of why you want 
in the immediate future, but of course, there isn’t muc : : iy 
ff Iikelihoo 2 of such a thig this season, — «| _ Remington-UMC Arms and Ammunition. 
n connection with the teams there are several little 7 
y things that are also worth mentioning. Woolfolk Hen- That Red ¥ =< Reson une 
:S derson, the leading amateur shot, had an average of on his store is his Sign and yours tha 
96.63 last year, one less in every hundred than his he is Sportsmen’s Headquarters. 
0 ro of this ee Spencer, who ote tie gov, 7 
nad an average of 96.33 in 1914, so he also bettered his im” \ m . 
d mark one in a 100 over the year previous. Newcomb, a \\ The Remington Arms Union 
f the aan handicap ae. ane. the lowest average M llic a 
2 of the ten amateur shooters, yet there are many who 
‘ this ae oe mane equess gun 2 = land. eta Cartridge Co. 
ittle elaware furnished two 0. ie ten. amateurs 
, 4 6 seleoted. Pennsylvania, with its 500 gun clubs, couldn’t Woolworth Building 
4 furnish more than that in the select gathering. Both New York 
4 are amateurs. St. Louis, Mo., furnished two of the ten 
professionals shots. It is a noticeable fact that few 
S of the real good trapshots come from the large cities. 
t —e 
) THE PINEHURST TRAPSHOOTING 
4 TOURNAMENT. 
1 _ When the Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club announced 
its first midwinter handcap trapshooting tournament 
1 nine years ago, but a handful of entries was secured. 
At that the club thought it was doing well. Now at 
1 the rate the tournament is growing the Pinehurst Club 
1 will have to build a couple of new hotels to take care 
of the shooters and their friends. 
i From a sprinkling of shooters the meet has grown 


until at the recent fixture there were 137 actual con- 
testants, representing 29 States, including Canada and 
Nova Scotia, Maine and California. One hundred and 
twenty-five of the shooters were amateurs. In the 
; tournament matches 74,300 targets were thrown, and 
in the week’s shooting 130,000 targets were discharged 
from the traps. Very few, if any, of the 1916 tourna- 

ments will go above that number. 
This, like all other important competitions uncovered : 
a dark horse. W. G. Ramsey, of Piymouth, O., was trophy at 800 targets, breaking 759. J. R. Jahn won the tournament was done by J. M. Hawkins, the profes- 









the winner of the handicap, breaking 95 targets from general average trophy at 600 targets with 578 breaks. sional, who broke 58 out of 600 thrown targets, having 
17 yards. He tied with R. L. Spotts, of the New York Other trophy winners in the preliminary ase 193 X 200, 196X200, 98 x 100, 8% too, The best run for 
Athletic Club. In the shoot-off Ramsey broke 25 straight. were B. A. Whrlick, S. S. Foster, A. B. Shobe and W. an amateur was by D. L. Culver, the winner of the 
The preliminary handicap was won by Charles H. New- . Stoddard, and the trophy winners in the _midwinter Lakewood handicap, who broke 126 straight, finishing 









comb, the Pennsylvania State and American amateur andicap were W. H. Yule, R. L. Spotts, F. P. Wil- up his string the first day. This run gave him 194 
champion, Newcomb also won the general average liams and H. J. Burlington. The best shooting of the out of 200, but it wasn’t enough. 
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Be An Early Bird This Year | 


Practice up now for the season’s tro- 


phies. Start early. Be among the first 
out to pepper the speedy clay targets. Get an edge on the other fellow 


while the season is still young. There’s no game can surpass 


TRAPSHOOTING 


for all round sport, health and pleasure. Gun “bugs” are the best of good 
fellows and there’s a hearty welcome ready and waiting for you at the 
nearest gun club. Have you seen the 


HAND TRAP 


It’s a practical little device that throws all kinds of targets. Folds up. 
Goes in a bag and makes trapshooting possible at any time or place. 


$4.00 at your sporting goods dealer’s or sent 
prepaid on receipt of price anywhere in the U.S. 


Write for Booklet, “‘THE SPORT ALLURING” No. 3 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 


When in Atlantic City visit the “Du Pont Store.” Pennsylvania Avenue & Boardwalk—see the big Du 
Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trapshooti~g School at the end of Young’s Million I ollar Pier. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS H. KELLER, SR. 
The trade and sportsmen through the country 
will be shocked to hear of the sudden death of 
Mr. T. H. Keller, Sr., or “T. K.,” as he was 
familiarly known to his host of friends. 
Mr. Keller had been suffering for some time 
from a nervous breakdown and during the past 


six weeks was able to devote only a part of the 
time to business. He was one of the best known 
figures in the ammunition business and the shoot- 
ing game, and was no mean shot himself; in 
fact, he was an all-around shooter, as he could 
handle the shot-gun, the military rifle, the 
Schuetzen rifle and the revolver with equal fa- 


Westley Richards English Guns 


Westley Richards guns are made by hand throughout, each gun 
represents an individuality of its own, the result of trained craftsmanship. 


They are fitted with simplified one-trigger mechanism, detachable locks 
and the strongest of breech construction. 


The CHICAGO PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Was WON By Mr. R. H. MORSE With His 


WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” GUN 


Send for illustrated list giving full particulars of these weapons 
renumerating the many advantages of the ‘“OVUNDO”’ System to 


Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, England 


Measrs. Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave. 


The New York Sporting Goods Co. 
15-17 Warren Street 


or our Authorizea Agents: 


H. G. Spurgeon 
230 Chambers of Commerce 


New York Chicago, Ill. Winnipeg, Man. 





cility and no little credit, although he did not 
profess to be an expert in this line. He was a 
salesman of the highest order and for many 
years the New York manager for the Peters 
Cartridge Company. 

By a strange coincidence the news of his death 
was received by the board of directors of the 
company while it was in its annual meeting and 
a resolution was adopted before the meeting ad- 
journed. This resolution not only expresses the 
sentiments of Mr. Keller’s associates in business, 
but it is believed that it reflects also the feelings 
of his wide circle of acquaintances, and it is, 
therefore, reproduced here as a public tribute 
to a man whose life was a marked success in 
the truest sense of the word: 


WHEREAS: The sad news of the sudden death of 
our associate in business, and personal friend. Thomas 
H. Keller, manager of the New York Office, has just 
reached us. « 

RESOLVED: That we express our great sorrow over 
the loss of an able associate and a lovable personal 
friend. His sterling qualities and kindly heart en- 
deared him to all with whom he was associated so- 
cially, or in business. 

Coming to this Company nearly twenty-five years 
ago, in the early days of its career, he was identified 
with its growth in succeeding years. At his sugges- 
tion, the New York branch office was established and 
it was under his management from the first. He was 
a born salesman of large experience, and his wide 
acquaintance with the trade, among whom his per- 
sonal friends were legion, and among the shooting 
fraternity, by whom he was well known from coast to 
coast, made his advice on many important matters re- 
lated to the Company’s interest of great value. He 
will be greatly missed in the councils of the Com- 
pany, and in the future gatherings of those asso- 
ciated with him in business. 


RESOLVED: That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the bereaved family, with expression of 
our deep and sincere sympathy. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 


LONG RUN TROPHIES BADGE OF TRAP- 
SHOOTING EXPERTS. 


For years the most coveted prizes in the trapshooting 
game have been the Du Pont Long Run Gold Trophies. 
The exceptional attractiveness of the trophies offered, 
which have been of a different design each year, and 
which are now recognized as being almost official badges 
of expertness, has made them the most eagerly sought 
trophies in the sport of trapshooting. 

A long run, it may be explained, now consists of a 
shooter breaking consecutively 50 or more clay targets 
in a registered trapshooting tournament. Whereas prior 
to 1913, the long run regulations were that an amateur 
must break 100 targets in as many shots, and a profes- 
sional 125, to win the long run badge of expertness. 

In every respect the year 1915 must be considered the 
greatest in the history of clay bird shooting, and the 
increasing number of long runs made is simply addi- 
tional evidence of this fact. 

*The following figures are of interest in this 
connection: 

1911—107 Long Runs of 100 straight or better were made. 
1912—115 “ “ 66 “ “ “ “ “ 

1913—135 
1914—128 
1915—135 : 
1914—429 shooters made 1142 runs of 50 straight or better. 
1915—905 aS : , 

*(These records only cover runs made in registered 
tournaments and with Du Pont Powders.) 

In 1914 the Du Pont Long Run Trophy regulations 
were amended so that shooters making runs of 50 
straight or better in a registered tournament (a very com- 
mendable performance by the way), were able to share 
in the Long Run trophy awards. The attractiveness of 
trapshooting was thus immeasurably increased for hun- 
dreds of contestants, as is indicated by the above 
figures showing that in 1915 alone go5 shooters made 2747 
runs of 50 straight or better. 

The popularity of the new system having been so 
completely demonstrated, the Du Pont Company have an- 
nounced that they will continue same during the year 
1916. The manner of awarding the long run trophies is: 

A gold watch fob for the first run of 50 or better. 
For succeeding runs gold bars which are attachable to 
the fobs are awarded on the following basis: 


Run of 50 to 74, % inch gold bar. 

Run of 75 to 99, % inch gold bar. 

Run of 100 and over, % inch gold bar. 

A Waltham 20 year gold watch is sent to an amateur 
shooter who makes 15 runs of 50 or more during 1915 and 
1916. A professional shooter may win a watch by mak- 
ing 25 runs of so or more during the same period. There 
is no limit to the number of watches which may be won 
during the two years. 

The winners of Du Pont gold watches during 1915 


were: 
EASTERN AMATEURS. 


H. B. Shoop, Harrisburg, Pa.; W. S. Behm, Esterly, 
Pa.; Woolfolk Henderson, Louisville, Ky.; C. H. New- 
comb, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jo. H. Noel, Nashville, Tenn.; 


“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ «6 “ “ “ “ “ 


“ “ “ 66 “ “ “ “ “ 
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A. B. Richardson, Dover, Del.; F. S. Wright, Buffalo, 


New York. 
WESTERN AMATEURS. 

Jas. W. Bell, St. Louis, Mo.; J. S. Frink, Worthing- 
ton, Minn.; Chas. Hummael, La Porte, Ia.; 5S. A. Hunt- 
ley, Chicago, Tll.; W. H. Tolen, Ft. Dodge, Ia.; F. M. 
Troeh, Vancouver, Wash.; J. P. White, Watertown, S. D. 

PROFESSIONALS. 

Fred G. Bills, Chicago, Ill.; Lester S. German, Aber- 
deen, Md.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; *J. M. 
Hawkins, Baltimore, Md.; *A. Killam, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cc. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo.: John R. Taylor, Newark, 
0.; C. A. Young, Springfield, O. 

*Messrs. Hawkins and Killam each won two watches 


during 1915, Hawkins making 50 runs of 50 or over’ 


and Killam making 56 runs during the season. 

By way of explanation: Under the conditions a 
shooter making 10 runs during 1915, may carry them 
over and by making 5 more during 1916, wins a watch, 
or an amateur shooter making 20 runs during 1915, wins 
a watch and has 5 runs to carry over to 1916 to apply 
on another watch, 


GREENVILLE, MISS., TOURNAMENT. 

The Greenville, Miss. Gun €lub announce that they 
will give a shooting tournament at their club grounds 
in Greenville, Mississippi on May the 3rd, 4th and sth, 
with $1,000 in cash added by the club and a big bunch 
of trophies, merchandise prizes, etc., given for special 
races and averages. May the 3rd will be preliminary 
day and some very interesting races will be pulled off. 
The Mississippi State Championship Race will be con- 
tested for besides a race for the Team Championship of 
the United States composed of any three men living 
in the same State. We will have Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas represented and 
possibly other States. This race will create much in- 
terest for it is to be lakes to the gulf team champion- 
ship event which carries with it a handsome trophy to 
the winners. The individual lakes to the gulf cham- 
picnship race was won at Greenville several years ago 
by Mr. H. D. Gibbs 

E. L. SHARKEY, Secretary, 
Greenville Gun Ciub. 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE AND 
PROPAGATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Department of Game Breeding and Preserving 
of the American Game Protective Association an- 
nounces the second national conference on game breed- 
ing and preserving. 

This will be held in New York City Monday and 
Tuesday, March 6 and 7, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
and there will be a dinner with interesting moving 
pictures on the evening of March 6. 

The sessions will be presided over by Mr. Frederic 
C. Walcott, chairman of the Department, and among 
the well-known men who have been asked to take part 
in the program are: Senatur George P. McLean, Con- 
necticut; The Hon. Henry S. Graves, United States For- 
ester; E, C. Hinshaw, Chief Game Warden, Iowa; 
George D. Pratt, Conservation Commissioner, New York; 
Samuel Evans of St. Charles, Illinois; John M. Phillips 
of Pittsburg; Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University 
and Norman McClintock, the well-known naturalist. 

There will be an especially notable attendance of 
the men who are making the United States worth while 
as a game breeding country. Among these will be 
Messrs. Duncan Dunn, Harry T. Rogers, Nei! Clark, 
Adam Scott, A. G. MacVicar, Arthur M. Barnes and 
Amos E. George. 

There will be a dinner on Monday night, March 6, 
and moving pictures of wild life will be a conspicuous 
feature of the evening entertainment. 


LETTER FROM THE A. C. A. COMMODORE. 
To the Membership of the A. C. A.: 

By the time the next issue of Forest and Stream is 
in the hands of its readers, thousands of canoeists will 
have begun to cast an occasional thought toward their 
1916 plans for indulgence in their favorite sport. 

It is certainly not too early to let the A. C. A. 
membership know what my plans are for making it a 
lively year in the Association, and, to the extent of 
my authority and ability, in canoeing in general. 

I. embership: 

The larger our membership, the more we can accom- 
plish for canoeing. Let us undertake a campaign for 
new members. Dues, $2.00 first year, and $1.00 each 
succeeding year. Application blanks may be had by 
anyone interested from me or the Secretary W. B. H. 
McClelland, 69 Tonawanda street, Buffalo, N. Y. If 
you are fond of canoeing you should be a part of the 
National body which has done in its thirty-six years 
of existence, so much for the pastime. On present 
members I urge the obligation of loyalty to and the 
support of the Association and the administration. Our 
membership should be two or three times its present 
size and if each member would make it his business to 
interest his canoeing friends in the organization, that 
result could be easily accomplished. As a comparatively 
young member of the A. C. A., I think I note a ten- 
dency among the members to live somewhat in the 
glorious traditions of the past. Those who love the 
out-of-doors and the stroke of the paddle are without 
exception red-blooded men. They have the ability 
and the inclination to accomplish things. We want 
teal “pep” in the Association. We want racing and 
cruising men to revere the traditions of over thirty 
years ago, but we want to foster and develop a sin- 
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The Gun with a Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose 


PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 


ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO,  Inc., 


cere affection among the members for the present-day 
affairs of the organization. There is no reason why 
a one-year old member cannot learn to love his A. C. 
A. colors now as well as those did who joined many 
years ago. No man gets much without some giving. 
I guarantee to every member who becomes interested 
in the purpose and work of the Association, and who 
will strive to add members and to participate in the 
Division and Annual Camps and Meets, a satisfaction 
and pleasure difficult to explain. We have more than 
1,300 members in this country and Canada and by con- 
certed effort it would be easy to raise the member- 
ship to 4,000 and to take in just the kind of men we 
want. 
2. Information: 

Despite the fact we issue an illustrated Year Book 
each year and send one to each member, I believe 
there are many canoeists who would welcome a chance 
to correspond in canoeing matters or in reference to 
the A. C. A. I most cordially invite and urge any in- 
terested person to communicate with me on any 
canoeing topic. 

3. Division Meets: 

As a member of the Central Division I naturally 
know more about the Central Division’s plans for 1916 
than the others. This year the Meet will be held 
for the first time on the Mohawk River, near Schen- 
ectady, and although the Meets for the last two or 
three years have been much more liberally attended 
than in former years, this year will undoubtedly be 
by far the largest Meet ever held by the Central Divi- 
sion. ‘There are splendid waters and racing on the 
Mohawk, and Vice-Commodore Dawson has taken ad- 
vantage of every point in planning his Camp and re- 
gatta to insure a genuine success. The way to be- 
come familiar with the purposes and work of the A. 
C. A. is to become identified with the Division Meets, 
and it is hoped that each division will make special 
efforts this year to insure large and_ enthusiastic 
attendance. 

4. Annual Camp: 

The great event of each year is the Annual Camp 
at beautiful Sugar Island in the St. Lawrence River, 
the home of the Association. This year’s Camp will 
open on Friday, August 4, for two weeks and many 
A. C. A. men and women are looking forward to the 
month of August when they can pitch their tents on 
their island and meet each other again. The usual sail- 
ing and paddling races will be held~-and it is expected 
that the attendance will be much larger than last 
year. It is planned to feature again this year the 
“Wilderness Contests,” to the successful winner of 
which Forest and Siream presented a handsome trophy 
in 1915. Come to Sugar Island this year and tell your 
A. C. A. friends to come. 

5. ChampionshipEvents: 

Special Committees are working out the details of 
special championship paddling events for Saturday, 
August 12, at Sugar Island. Se is expected that this 


will be the biggest day in the history of canoeing. On 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


delive: 
+33 cali 


this winter. 
Tr, and .35 caliber; also .30 
.256 Newton, 123 
Price $40.00. 
account of the demand for making 
the tools is well along. 


80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 





that day will be determined the champions of America 
and Canada, and therefore of the world, in singles, 
tandem and quads, single blades (double blades will 
probably not be used) in the senior, intermediate and 
junior classes. Full details will be published in due 
time. This regatta will be an invitation affair for all 
amateur paddlers, whether members of the A. C. A. 
or not; and the races are in addition to the regular 
regatta of the Association. Proper championship prizes 
will be given in all events. Complete details will be 
sent to all Canoe Clubs and they will also be pub- 
lished in Forest and Stream. Additional but unofficial 
information may be obtained by addressing the Com- 
modore or Secretary. 
Yours in the A. C. A,, 
C. A. SPAULDING, Commodore. 


Telephone Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Atlantic Division:—August Bouchery, 1952 61st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Eugene W. Kelly; William Weiler, 
233 West isth St., New York, N. Y., by Henry W. 
Jahn; William Craig, 479 W. sand St., New York, N. 
Y., by Joseph F. Peiser; James M. Tait, 1851 Bathgate 
Ave., New York, N. Y., James H. Gibson, Grantwood, 
N. J., Samuel M. Ross, 820 W. 180th St., New York, 
N. Y., Earle B. Weill, 567 W. 173rd St., New York, N. 
Y., John E. Mahaffy, 820 W. 180th St., New York, 
N. Y., and Don Kennedy, 1302 Park Ave., Hoboken, 
N. J., all by Claude S. De Costa. 

Central Division:—Frank E. Wernick, 505 Dudley St., 
Syracuse, N. Y., by A. F. Saunders; Harry P. Broder- 
son, 14 Spruce St., Schenectady, N. Y., Robert Rhett 


Lewis, 134 Park Ave., Schenectady, N. Y., and Alvin 
W. Quenell, 144 Barrett St. Schenectady, N. Y., all by 


Edward S. Dawson, Jr. 
Eastern Division:—Bradford Dittmer, 24 Nickerson 
St., Pawtucket, R. I., by H. E. Buckey. 
estern Division:—Paul A. Grundman, 6837 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., by Robert F. Abercrombie, 
DECEASED. 
Central Division:—5695, William B. Foote, 24 Sherrill 
St., Geneva, N. Y., passed away in June, rors. 


Perry 





THE ELECTRIC ILLUMINATED SUBMARINE BAIT 
The Glow Worm 


GREATEST NOVEL Ge 
FISH-BAIT MADE . 






TRIED OUT AND 
PROOVEN GOOD 


SMALL BATTERY AND GLOBE HOUSED INSIDE 
PRICE $1.50. With Weedless Hooks and Spinners $2.00. 


The Electric Submarine Bait Co., ~<,fows tems Acoe 


HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE 
WORLD. USE FACTORY AMMUNITION. 
New American made bolt action rifle ready for 


Uses Newton high power cartr'dges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, . ber, 

caliber Springfield, ss . 

n bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. .30 Newton, 170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f.s. 

Send stamp for descriptive circular. We have been 
military rifles for export, but it is now in, and the construction of 

Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


delayed in getting machinery on 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





If you go hunting or fishing you need the EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE 


The need of dry matches may save your life. —- a watch, money, etc, safe- 
ate 


and dry. Small and compact; made of brass, nickel 


furnished complete with strong serviceable canvas 
where on receipt of $1.00. 


You need one. 


» gun metal or oxidized and 


elt, buckle all complete. Sent any 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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HERE 


Greater penetration—longer range 
and more perfect balance—all in the 


LEFEVE 


The standard because of experienced design and 
mechanical perfection backed by nearly 50 years’ 


gun-making experience. Our famous exclusive 
taper system of boring has ‘‘made’’ the LEFEVER. 


SHOT 
GUNS 


Write for Our Catalog 





It explains this wonderful system of taper boring 
that gives great shooting and penetration 
power with the least “‘kick.’’ 
the construction of our 20-, 16-, 12-gauge 
LEFEVERS that never shoot 


We have a direct - to - you offer 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


LEFEVER 





MISSISSIPPI PERMITTING BIRD SLAUGHTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am just home from a two weeks’ quail shoot- 
ing trip in Mississippi. We had a very good 
time but the weather was very wet. We found 
the birds very plentiful but an utter disregard 
on the part of the natives of the observance of 
the game laws. Notwithstanding the bag limit 
is twenty per day they openly boast of their ex- 
cessive bags. Even a district attorney told of 
having killed 71 in a day—he and another. friend. 
Then again the people of Mississippi don’t ap- 
preciate the value of bird life. They will learn 
sometime that they cannot have good agriculture 
without birds. Night hawks, white breasted 
swallows, meadow larks and other birds are 


Investigate ! 


ARMS CO. 


Also explains 


loose. 


200 Maltbie St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





When you write 
for our beautiful 
catalog, enclose 
75 cents for our 


IDEAL CLEANER 





regularly shot and every negro has a gun, three 
or four dogs and he is out hunting all the time. 
It is a wonder that there are any birds left and 
yet the woods were full of our summer birds. 
This was Middle Mississippi that I was in and 
I saw nearly all of our northern birds winter- 
ing there—the blue jay, the brown thrush and 
several other thrushes, the slate colored junco, 
hawks in great quantity and a variety of flickers, 
red-headed woodpeckers, wrens, black birds and 
grackle, and hundreds of small unknown, un- 
recognizable birds, so that the negro boy never 
lacked a live mark to shoot at. The only saving 
clause is the high price of ammunition and the 
low price of cotton. 
Op Guarp. 


ONE ON SOMEBODY. 

We have received a bill of fare, in use at a 
stylish downtown eating establishment, which has 
to him as wild pigeon was a Bob White quail, 
and rare birds. The person who mailed us the 
bill of fare has written on it that the bird served 
management of this famous cating establish- 
ment was overlooking a chance of securing a 
large sum of money by cooking such high-priced 
have been extinct for many years, and as much 
as $5,000 reward has been offered for a single 
live specimen. It would seem as though the 
upon it the significant words, “Real wild pigeon, 
roasted and stuffed with chestnuts.” The price 
is moderately placed at 85 cents. Wild pigeons 
and he inquires about the whereabouts of the 
local deputy game wardens and suggests that 
they visit the corner of Seventh and St. Charles 
Streets and see if they can see any wild pigeons 
flying about that locality —St. Louis Gl. Democrat. 
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Forest and Stream Again Chosen as Official Organ. 


Journeyings At Home 


This Little Description of a Trip from the Doors of the Office, Almost, 
Show the Possibilities Open to the Canoeist 
By Earl I. Fisher (A. C. A. 6512). 


QO much has been written about canoe trips in 

S out-of-the-way places and through wild country 

and consequently our gaze has become so far 
focused that we probably lose sight of the interesting 
points of our own near-by streams, The paradoxical 

Chesterton once said you can hold a penny so close to 
the eye that the whole universe will be blotted out, 
and by the same token, one can become so far-sighted 
as to miss the possibilities lying underfoot. 

I will grant that the best way to view the beauties 
of the Hudson Valley is from the deck of one of the 
fast Hudson River Day liners. When scenery is. held 
before your attention for a day or two at a stretch 
it becomes somewhat monotonous. It does not unfold 
quite rapidly enough on the Hudson to warrant this 
trip by canoe for its scenic effects. 

However, the problems of wind and tide, and the 
ever-changing color scheme preclude the possibility of 
an uninteresting trip, and according to Stevenson, “the 
world is so full of a number of things, I’m sure we 
should all be as happy as kings.” ‘This was plainly 
demonstrated on a trip I once took from Inwood, New 
York City to Peekskill. 

Our Battalion of the National Guard was to shoot 
on the rifle-ranges on Monday, so permission was ac- 
cordingly sought and granted to paddle up the river 
instead of going by train with the rest of the company. 
Special stress was laid upon the fact, however, that I 
must be on line at Peekskill at roll-call Monday 
morning. c 

Starting about nine o’clock Saturday evening from 
Hermit’s Point on the turn of the ebb tide, I made 
Piermont just as some distant clock struck twelve. 
Traveling by canoe at night has always a fascination, 
for distances slide along so rapidly and mysterious ob- 
jects loom up and melt into darkness all so silently. 
But to break this awful pall of silence at the end of 
this mile-long pier required a lot more nerve than 
one would imagine, especially as I was alone. Mem- 
ories and stories of murders and drownings and 
haunted houses kept shoving and crowding for rec- 
ognition, but by balancing as much nonchalance as I 
could assume against that feeling of eeriness I guess 
I didn’t appear so awfully scared. 

A comforter on the floor of the canoe which I pulled 
up over the rocks served as a cot. Just as I was com- 
posing myself for a slide into slumberland, some dog- 
gone big thing got up and started through the tall, 
dry grass nearby. Let me tell you that in spite of 
the fact that I knew there was nothing there to harm 
a person, the hair on top of my head began to rise, 
and things got all mixed up inside of me. Whether it 
was a mad dog, or a lion or a cow that might come 
over and bite me, and whether it was coming or go- 
ing, were vital questions. However, it went away. 

Early the next morning a multitude of crows perched 
themselves on the big sign “Not for sale, B. Hughes, 
America” at the end of the pier, and began to dis- 
cuss political questions. One fellow surely must have 
caught the strains of a banjo from some source, for he 
strutted about, looking his fellow-creatures in the eye, 
exclaiming “Blank?” “Blank-blank.” Maybe he was 
swearing, but I didn’t blame him, for sleep was out 
of the question for both of us while that infernal 
racket continued. 3 
‘Long about ten o’clock a light breeze sprang up 
just at the change of tide, and things looked good for 
a getaway. 

A few pe north of the pier a flock of perhaps 
thirty hell-divers were enjoying their morning sun- 
bath. They allowed the canoe to approach quite close. 
Outlying sentries seemed to warn the flock of danger, 
flying low over the heads of their fellows when it 
is time to move. In this way those nearest the point 
of danger are the first to leave, while those farthest 
away are the last to leave. They were evidently tired 
out from a Saturday night soiree, for a few miles 


further along they again took to the water for a quiet 
siesta, They apparently thought to tire me out, for 
every few miles they stopped to rest, though the latter 
flights grew shorter and their sentries more alert and 
uneasy. 

Finally they flew high, and about four miles north 
turned sharply to the left, flying directly over Nyack. 
Two of the flight however, dropped down at this point, 
probably to act as guide-posts to the one lone laggard 
who swam just a few hundred feet ahead of my canoe. 
Then followed one of the cleverest pieces of bird- 
strategy I have ever witnessed. Probably if such 
writers as Ernest Seton Thompson hadn’t awakened us 
to the reasoning power of animal life it would have 
passed unnoticed. 

This one hell-diver allowed me to come quite close 
and then rose in a series of short flights, each’ succeed- 
ing flight becoming shorter and shorter. . I~ noticed, 
too, that his direction was gradually changing from a 
northerly course around to the east—in a direction 
opposite to that taken by the main flock. He now 
flew about thirty feet ahead of the nose of the canoe, 
just out of paddle reach. Finally I appeared to tire 
of this chase, and quit paddling, so he dug down in 
his bag of tricks and trotted out the broken wing 
stunt. He tried to fly, and for all the world had the 
appearance of a wounded bird beating his wings in a 
futle attempt to rise. I fell for this trick and paddled 
fast to overtake him, but by a supreme effort he man- 
aged to draw away each time I neared him. By this 
time we were going almost due east. Finally he dove, 
and at a point directly on the course we had been 
pursuing his head appeared above the surface for air 
about three hundred yards distant. I turned and 
started toward him, but this‘ time it must have been 
a whopper of a fetch, for I couldn’t locate him after 
a half hour’s search. 

Above Rockland Light the Hudson opens out into a 
big wide stretch called Tappan Zee, better known 
among the campers -as the “Tap.” Here on a rough 
day one can find water that very nearly equals that of 
the ocean when it is “blowin’ some.” One very windy 
day a few. years ago I saw a tug-boat beating into a 
wind-storm on the “Tap.” Monster waves broke over 
its deck and slapped up against the windows of the 
pilot-house, ten feet above. The spray of the waves 
was caught up and carried along parallel to the sur- 
face of the river, greatly resembling-a miniature rain- 
storm being driven before the wind. 

Conditions this day were all favorable. The wind, 
running with the tide, kicked up sharp high waves, 
some of them apparently twenty-five feet from crest 
to crest. To catch the down-hill side of the wave, 
and be shot along three or four hundred feet at fifteen 
miles an hour and into the next wave is royal sport. 
One would not dare to touch the water with a paddle 
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FISHING TACKLE THAT STANDS THE TEST 
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Won't Leak or Absorb Water 


Canoe investment. It is made by canoe craftsmen. It has 
long-length cedar planks, solidly fastened, and is full ribbed; specially treated so that it can’t absorb water 
Canoes Easy to buy from 


nz for ca le 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 593 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 






at this rate of speed, for the chances of having it 
snapped or of being thrown out of the boat are too 


great. It is almost impossible to “keep her straight” 
running ahead of the waves, as she will invariably 
yaw either to the right or left. There were times 
down in the trough when nothing but water and sky 
were visible. You can seem to catch these waves just 
right only about half a dozen times an hour, but when 
you do, you are amply repaid for your patience. 

Eighteen or twenty miles of this sport seemed about 
as long as a walk around the block. The fun was so 
great that I passed by Croton without stopping. Up 
near Peekskill the wind veered ’round to the east, and 
it blew so strong that I had difficulty in escaping from 
being blown through the cut in the hills where the river 
turns just north of the town. Captain Jones owns a 
boat-house just under the railroad bridge, and he 
allowed me to store my canoe until the following week- 
end. 

The next Saturday afternoon, another chap and I 
started down the river, and made Croton Beach just 
at dusk. There are times when the Hudson compels 
your love and admiration. The hour between sunset 
and twilight is when she appears at her loveliest. The 
sunset colors are deepening into darkness, while on 
the other shore a gray-blue veil spreads over the shore 
and trees, blotting out detail, and rendering the mass 
but faintly discernible. There is no line of demarca- 
tion between trees and sky, and the darker body is 
felt rather than seen. A river liner passes and its 
waves break along the shore, the delicate white tracery 
greatly resembling **» yeep of a white petticoat at the 
edge of a dark gigen dress. The barking of a dog 
in the distance sounds as it might be from another 
world. The hum and bustle of the day is hushed, and 
we feel almost capable of attuning our ear to sdme- 
thing apart from our daily existence. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishin 
rod has been perfected to meet both the al 
around and the various special requirements 
of: the modern angling sport. Made of the 
finest bamboo, light, resilient, perfectly jointed 
and balanced. In the Thomas rod the acme 





of perfection has been obtained. Send for 
our interesting booklet. 
F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


The Frankfort 
Kentucky Ree 
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For 76 years we have made on the 
same spot the Milam Frankfort, 
Kentucky Reel. Ask your dealer to 
show you our new German silver 
reel. Price $6.00, jeweled; $5.00, 
plain bearings. If he can’t, write us. 


B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 








Priced Boat in the World 


TG Two sizes—15 and 17 feet. 


1$ $ for K.D.Boat 
j 25 to All materials 
fitted—including hardware. 


$89 for 15-footer with motor installed—finished ready torun, Builder- 
Agents Wanted — Postal brings free catalog showing 100 boats. 


Brooks Mfg.Co.,9603 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 



























ORVIS RODS 
REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 


Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery 
Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. Manchester, Vt. 
Catalogue on Request 
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For Sale 


A number of Well- bred 
Young Pointers and Setters 
that have been worked on 
game all through the open 
season in Massachusetts and 
are good, steady, reliable dogs 


Kennel 





A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc. : 
THE DENT MEDICINE Co. | 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 

and Cham. Comanche Fra.k out of the best bitches liv- 

ing. Broken dogs and brood bitches. Write me if you 

i want a shooting dog. List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 
Hope, Indiana. 


Newburgh, N. Y Toronto, Can. 





MIDDLEBORO, MASS. museums. I pay highest prices. Everybody, 


Send 2c stamp for particulars and 8-page folder, 
Telephone, 29-M 


GEO. W. LOVELL wf hes Sages sees Setead ral 


Sinclair, Box 244 D-40, Los Angeles, Cal, 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN Philadelphia, Pa. 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- Sat ee Se Te eet 


hounds, English Blood- 

hounds, American Fox. The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

ounds, eer, ° an : 

Cat Hounds. Illustrated f oF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

catalogue for 5c. stamp. ofter for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Lexington, Ky. Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 

also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on 

purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 

strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for 10. 


in stamps or coin. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Airedale Puppies, 


») High-Class Hunting oe ka 





Impt. Tom Speedy 


(Champ. Lune Monarch - Her Majesty) 





A typical pointer in character, with a 
choke-bore nose. 


W. W. TITUS 
West Point, Miss. 











Book on Dog Diseases 





; AND HOW TO FEED. such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. _ 

Mailed FREE te any address by the author foxhounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
7 young stock specialty. Ten cents for handsome 1c O Skunk Dogs 

H. CLAY GLO D.V 5 catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry rel, Coon, possum, nk Logs. 

t VER, Vows Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 


and pigeons. 
SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 


Catalogue 10 c. 
BROWN’S KENNELS, - - York, Pa. 


ECZEMA Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, old ; WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 


sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, itching piles; cured MANG Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 


or money refunded. Write for particulars. Prepaid refunded. Prepaid $1.25. Eczema 
$1.2 Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, - Ark, Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. r = Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 

















ONE GENUINE POINTER, 4 years, thoroughly 
broken, white and liver spotted, $75. Good retriever, 
eee to be as represented. C. N. Hargis, Sheller, 
Illinois. 
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WHEN IN DOUBT TRY THE FOLLOWING: 


FOR SALE—Twenty-five sets deers’ antlers for 
mounting, also hall racks with antlers for nooks, ready 
to hang up. G. V. Norton, Watson, N 


Spratt’s Improved Mollicoddles 


They are nourishing, sustaining, invigorating. In- 
valuable for puppies, dainty feeders, lap dogs, Peking- 
ese, etc. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Cakes 











For keeping the coat in condition, for old or delicate 
dogs or those recovering from illness. 
S ’ ° ° ° Champion 3 
pratt’s Midget Biscuits Babbleb k J : 
A dainty, brown, crisp biscuit. Can be fed with a ene — oe 


equal success to both large and small breeds. 


i 
Fee Until Nov. 1, $40 Cash 
e 


re 2c. ne for “Dog Culture,”’ which contains QIOHAWK 11-ZARLY DAWS). (Tho @ és 
F ti . M Ww — WN). (The Greatest Living 
valuable information regarding kennel management, Dog on His Birds). 


rearing, etc. 
We have in our Kennel a new Mohawk II dog, 
Babblebrook Mohawk. He is a big dog in every way, } 
9 one of the bluest of the blue in Llewellins, wei } 
SPR ATT S P ATENT LIMITED about s2. Ibs. in field condition, black, white and tan, | 
and handsome enough to win on the bench. His dam, BS 
“ any, RAgeone, is A —. — < fae 
i a ot ‘= thus blending two great families intin, ewellins. ‘ 
ewark, N. J.; San F ean St. Louis; Cleveland; This fine, big individual is just the a oy your small, 
ontreal. weedy bitches. Allowed 10 approved bitches at $30.00. 


BABBLEBROOK JOE, La Grange, Ky. 











